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ABSTRACT 


FROM STRANGER TO A NEIGHBOR 

ADDRESSING THE GROWING DISCONNECT BETWEEN CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 

By 

Joseph Mukuna Nzeketha 

This project deals with one of the most controversial subject in today’s academic and 
theological disciplines. This study addresses the ongoing decline and closure of churches and the 
impact to the denominational framework and other social implications to its adherents. 

I also address the identity of both the church and the community in reference to the 
public’s interpretation and racial equality in both communities. In this case, the study delves into 
deep-seated animosity between the sacred and the secular and attempts to diffuse the bias. 

Three issues are finally established as the way forward or recommendations for ecclesial 
revival and community inclusion, which completes and compliments the call to mission. These 
three are ‘missional’, ‘evangelism’, and ‘fellowship’. The burdens of bridging this disconnect 
between the church and the community is heavily laid on the church, which is supposed to be the 
light of the world, and a sanctuary for the hurting. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


Expressions of religious belief do not exist by themselves in isolation from given 
human cultural environment; they begin existence in a community and are always 
an aspect of a living community. As such religious belief and its expressions are 
constantly nurtured by the Community’s language, symbols, and attitudes towards 
life and so on. 

- Laurenti Magesa 

Nature and scope of study 

This dissertation tells the story of the church and the community in Plainfield, New 
Jersey. In this study I seek to establish the reason for the growing disconnect of the church from 
the community and the aftermath of this transition. I examine the historical mutation of 
community life for the past 50-100 years, and the influence of religion in reshaping the culture of 
its people. I argue that the paradigm shift causing the gap lays a greater burden on the church 
than it does on the community. In this point I see the church as an agent of peace, healing and 
reconciliation; a position the church has been drifting away from in the past 100 years. 

I will examine the church decline in view of its practice of worship and its relation to the 
community around them. The central theme here will be how the church members understand 
and apply ‘fellowship’ among themselves and the community. I will look at the biblical mandate 
to this act of oneness, fellowship and harmony in faith practice; its relation to unconditional love 
towards others especially those deemed to be ‘enemies’. 

This study examines the role of postmodernism and its attempt to deconstruct the church 
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from its historical notion of ‘community church’ to a ‘commuter church’. 1 This attempt tries to 
obliterate the nerve fusing together these two entities. In this case the church becomes 
geographically located in this community while its members come from other cities. These 
members stand disadvantaged and strangers to this city and its community because they visit one 
day a week for two hours only. 

Church is the nerve linking together diverse groups, whose mission is to bridge the divide 
between them and the community. This nerve demonstrates how religion should mediate the 
tension between differentiation and integration of these diversities within the community. I will 
confront some conflicting opinions about the ecclesiological responsibilities within the 
community. 

Despite many critics of the church and missions or the theory of ‘missional’ church, this 
study ventures into the core of what I call the original calling and commission of the church 
(believers). I argue that without the church being missional in its totality the good works may not 
pass the acid test in these perilous times. I explore the difference between the sending out of 
missionaries to other parts of the world and their development programs; the difference between 
them and the spiritual impact each one has on the community. I also address the term ‘mission of 
God’ to the world or community, and how He includes us and not us including Him, which has 
been the norm of the past decades. 

While much can be said and written concerning this subject, I will limit myself to only 
items relevant to my case for now. The following areas will be largely examined in this 
dissertation: 


1 Community church concept in the past was composed of members from the same city, while today’s 
members are commuting from other cities. In this study those who belong to the second category are referred to as 
commuter members. 
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a. Identity of the church and community. 

b. Decline of the church in Plainfield, America, and the world. 

c. Tension between the church and the community at large. 

d. People’s viewpoint in this city. 

e. Postmodernism 

f. Missions, Evangelism and fellowship 

g. The concept of a neighbor. 

Just as Laurenti Magesa ascertains that “religion does not exist in isolation apart from 
human cultural environment where these beliefs can be expressed,so does the church in this 
city of Plainfield. By first understanding the ‘who and what’, the ‘dos and don’ts’ of each group 
and their social affiliation, we can begin to create an atmosphere conducive to a dialogue and 
mutual relation and coexistence. It is in this context that my story as a minister in this city 
becomes embedded within the story of the church and this community. 

I do not negate the fact that other non-religious scholars are capable of writing about the 
church as I am doing, but the dynamics may vary when the author is a practicing one. This facet 
enhances the researcher’s understanding and appreciation of its traditions better. I wish to borrow 
Max Weber’s concept of a believer’s viewpoint, in which he wonders whether an outsider to a 
particular religion is capable of writing meaningfully about that religion. 

My research in this city is not just an abstract case study for this dissertation’s sake only, 
but an in-depth quest for a sustainable solution to bridge the gap between the church and the 


2 Laurenti Magesa, Anatomy of Inculturation: Transforming the Church in Africa (Maryknoll, New York: 
Orbis Books, 2004), 5. 

3 Max Weber, Economy and Society, edited by Guenther Roth and Claus Wittich (Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1978), 399. 
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community. I too believe that time heals; but in this case time has eroded the very fabric of the 
church’s pride and mission in this community, as well as many others in the country. In this 
study I seek to help both the church and the community to establish a mutual relationship within 
a peaceful coexistence. I argue that any coexistence without meaningful interaction can keep 
neighbors as complete strangers even if they live next to each other. 

The following is an overview of this city according to the data I acquired. 

North Plainfield is a Borough in Somerset County, New Jersey, United States; its population was 
estimated to be 21,103, with a total area of 2.8 square miles (7.2 km 2 ), according to the United 
States Census Bureau. 4 

• Hispanic - 9,207 (43.6%) 

• White alone - 7,266 (34.4%) 

• Black alone - 3,826 (18.1%) 

• Asian alone - 750 (3.5%) 

• Two or more races - 92 (0.4%) 

Violent crime increased from 46 to 61 cases within the past year, while property crime dropped 
from 569 to 545. 

Demographics 

As of the census of 2000, there were 21,103 people, 7,202 households, and 5,084 families 
residing in the borough. The population density was 7,565.0 people per square mile 
(2,920.4/km 2 ). There were 7,393 housing units at an average density of 2,650.2/sq.mi 
(1,023.1/km 2 ). The racial makeup of the borough was 63.06% White, 13.38% African American, 

4 “North Plainfield. New Jersey,” http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/North_Plainfield._New_Jersey (accessed 
May 30, 2011). 
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0.28% Native American, 5.04% Asian, 0.08% Pacific Islander, 13.68% from other races, and 
4.48% from two or more races. Hispanic or Latino of any race was 32.77% of the population. 

Immigrant population unaccounted for is estimated at 1,000 to 1,500 from different 
countries. This diversity contributes to the way Plainfield is seen on a daily basis, and that it is 
slowly changing. The picture painted by this description is similar in the neighboring cities in the 
state of New Jersey. 

This dissertation will explore the identity of the church within the community, and the 
community’s perception of the church. I will also address the questions of members coming from 
different communities other than Plainfield. This study examines the prevailing disconnection 
between the church and the community in Plainfield and I will take a step further and explore the 
impact this disconnect has made in the area of social and community relations, and the living 
conditions of its people. With an immigrant population rising to almost 10%, the prevalent view 
in this community in terms of living is seen (by some) through a racial divide. We’ll try to find 
out why some of its members move out or rent out their homes and move to a neighboring town. 

The major concern will be to find ways of building bridges between the church and the 
community; to create an atmosphere conducive to assimilate the church back to the community. I 
will explore how the worship has been impacted by current postmodernism and the current shift 
in church practice today, and the new ways of worship such as multi-cultural inclusion within the 
denominational frame work. I will examine how technology has impacted our view of 
community today as opposed to the past; what adaptation methods are beneficial to our ongoing 
practice of Sunday worship, and the predictable repercussions in our effort to reach out to our 
neighbors. 

This city has undergone several phases of transition in socio-economic, political and 
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religious areas. Every experience has left an impact on the residents. Like most of the cities on 
the east coast, Plainfield has suffered an economic downturn; property values have dropped by 
almost 50% in two years, and as such, many families are not able to afford a decent meal, let 
alone college tuition. These economic hardships have played a big role in disintegrating families 
and rearranging their social preference predominantly by class. According to Plainfield’s forum 
(topix.com) most of the cities from 1959-1960 were not habitable due to the high crime rate. 5 
This study will examine the events leading to this period, and the action taken by the community. 

I will examine the historical notion of the church as ‘parish’, composed of members from 
the community where the church is located. However, it must be noted that this has changed 
rapidly in recent years. What was celebrated as community church members has shifted to 
‘commuter members’ coming from neighboring cities to congregate in one city. 80% of members 
in my church (SMC) commute from nearby cities. We will address the impact of cultural 
integration of this city, the church and our surrounding communities. 

If these and other obstacles are not addressed, the disconnection will continue to widen 
and the result could be similar to what is happening to the mainline denominations where 
churches are closing down. These closures leave a negative notation to the credibility of the 
church as an institution, a sacred place of worship and a sanctuary, or a place of refuge for the 
hurting and marginalized in our community. 


5 Topix New York, http://www.topix.com (accessed May 30, 2011). 
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Main Concepts 

Seven main concepts are used throughout this work as a pivotal point: disconnect, 
religion, church, immigrants, community, postmodernism and neighbor. 

Disconnect: 

Webster describes disconnect as (i) to sever the connection of or between something or 
people, (ii) To disassociate; as in being disconnected from a meaningful relationship. 6 The latter 
words of being disconnected from a meaningful relationship indicate that, though the groups or 
individuals may be currently disconnected, it doesn’t mean that the relationship wasn’t or is not 
important. Disconnect between Church and community in this concept would imply that the 
relationship is of paramount importance, and it is worth pursuing. The fact that the gap between 
the two communities has or is widening necessitates an urgent dialogue to salvage whatever is 
remaining. 

Religion: 

The term religion is so broad and ambiguous that it cannot be limited to a single 
definition. In the context of this study, religion is perceived to reflect the belief systems or faith 
traditions of these individuals or groups. Americans, like most western scholars approach 
religion from an academic viewpoint of separating the ‘religious part’ from other aspects of 
human existence. This intellectual definition takes its cue from the western Judeo-Christian 
tradition in an effort to separate the sacred and the secular. 

Those from other areas like Africa, due to their heritage, do not separate the two. Kenyan 
author, John S. Mbiti; in his book, African Religions and Philosophy argues that the indigenous 

6 Webster New Work Dictionary, s.v. “disconnect,” http://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/disconnect 
(accessed March 5, 2012). 
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African cultures don’t separate the “religious and non-religious, the spiritual and material areas 
of life in any strict sense.” Mbiti seems to echo the words of French sociologist Emile 
Durkheim, in which he sees the dichotomy between the sacred and secular as the central 
characteristic of religion. In his theory, Durkheim also states that the dichotomy between sacred 
and secular is not equivalent to good or evil. 7 8 

Any effort to define religion within a certain confine of time or group of people falls 
short of the entire scope and the beauty embodied within its practice. Name any religion and you 
will find yourself entangled with more than one question of clarification. This is propelled by the 
fact that religion comprises both the inner and outer aspects of its practice; the seen and the 
unseen. Therefore I contend that the inside of a particular religion can only be understood better 
by a believer in that religion. 

Clifford Geertz, a renowned anthropologist summed up religion as a ‘cultural system’, 
arguing that any religious beliefs or norms, values and practices are shaped by its community. 9 I 
see the church as an institution where these community groups meet to propagate and strengthen 
their faith tradition. Laurenti Magesa observed this thought in his book, Anatomy of 
Inculturation: Transforming the Church in Africa; in which he ascertains that a church or 
religion cannot exist in a vacuum. 10 The aspect of the community completes the framework of 
religion or a church. 

Any religious tradition may exhibit different forms of practice within its establishment. 

7 John S. Mbiti, African Religions and Philosophy (London: Heinemann, 1969), 2. 

8 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary’ Forms of the Religious Life as cited in Bhimeswara Challa, Man’s Fate 
and God's Choice: An Agenda for Human Transformation (Bloomington: Indiana: Trafford Publishing), 301. 

9 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures (New York: Basic Books, 1973), 87-125. 

10 Magesa, Anatomy of Inculturation, 5. 
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This study is based on Christian tradition where different churches interviewed, differed in 
beliefs and practices according to their denominational set up. 

Church 

Church is a common term used by both Christians and secular people in the community 
to refer to a house of worship. The term has been used in the past sometimes to refer to a 
building or people, and other times to refer to the believers (body of Christ). In this study I will 
expound on the definition and general understanding of church from the New Testament 
disciples, through the early church, up to today. From the Greek translation, the term used for 
church means ‘assembly’ or local communities as well as universal body of Christ in the New 
Testament. In chapter two of this study I will discuss its inception and controversies which 
ensued throughout the early church period up to date 

Immigrants: 

The term ‘immigrants’ is commonly used to refer to people or families who have left 
their home country and settled permanently or for a prolonged period of time here in United 
States of America. These immigrants leave their countries for different reasons like war, poverty, 
education; while others come searching for better living conditions. Although the second 
generation immigrants in SMC church are Americans by birth, most of their parents were bom in 
another country. Last, but not the least, are those who have answered a religious or Christian call 
to missionary work in the USA. 

Stephen Warner and Judith Wittner edited a magnificent book titled Gatherings in the 
Diaspora: Religious Communities and the New Immigration, which is based on The New Ethnic 
and Immigrant Congregations Project (NEICP). They argue that through religion, immigrants 
negotiate their identities. They came to this conclusion after conducting ten case studies based on 
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different immigrant religious communities. They went on to suggest that religion is the main 
avenue through which immigrants and their children navigate their many competing identities 
among other things. 11 1 will examine later the impact of immigrants’ faith communities in this 
city of Plainfield and beyond. One of the churches I interviewed is an ‘immigrant’ congregation 
in the city of Plainfield. 

Community: 

In most cases, community is defined as: (1) a group of people living in the same locality 
and under the same government or (2) a group of people having a common interest. Individuals 
see and define community differently based on their place and situation, or their environment at 
that time. 

Defining community has become more complex today than ever before. Buried in the 
cloud of modern technology of cyber connections, today’s new communities have reduced the 
cosmos to a global village. A person can have a friend ten thousand miles away, and yet they can 
talk or hold an electronic face to face meeting with facial expressions. 

According to one philanthropist, the common thread in these definitions is the ‘people’, 
because people are constantly evolving in their needs and behaviors. So, too, is the meaning of 
community evolving, both to those who are members, and those who seek to serve and enhance a 
community's experience. Despite the changes surrounding the concept of community, people 
are bound to converge at a certain point called ‘place’. In this study I am dealing with the 
community in a place referred to as Plainfield. I argue that the central point emanating from my 


11 R. Stephen Warner and Judith G. Wittner, ed.. Gatherings in the Diaspora: Religions Communities and 
the New Immigration (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1998), 16. 

12 Philanthromedia, “The Meaning of Community,” 

http://www.philanthromedia.org/archives/2008/12/the_meaning_of_community.html (accessed July, 2011). 
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quest to understand community is in these two words, ‘place’ and ‘people’. Not only has the 
sense of place remained a critical notion in the meaning of community, but for some it has also 
taken on deeper importance, even in the face of technological change. Faith groups like 
Christians have to congregate in a church facility every Sunday just as the football team would 
meet at the field. 

Community may be similar to, but very different from, society—though the two are 
interchangeably used by many speakers in our contemporary world. Society in this case exceeds 
the community geographically; it includes or refers to broader population like state, country or 
the world. Community on the other hand is narrowed and focused to a particular group of people 
in a particular place, with common things to share due to proximity. 

Postmodernism 

Unlike other concepts which are comprised of people and practices, postmodernism is a 
philosophy which has progressed from the norms of modernism or modem era which seems to 
have passed faster than other waves. This movement defies the contemporary concept of 
objective truth, while holding the view that all truths or realities are mere social constructs, 
subject to change. I will examine this thought among others in the next chapters to exhume the 
unpalatable precepts it brings to our communal and spiritual existence. I will also address the gap 
between the baby boomer generation and the young generation of youths now known as the 
Millennials, establishing a dialogue for the two groups to integrate. 

Neighbor 

As a noun, neighbor is any person living within a close proximity, like a next door 
neighbor. As a verb it would refer to a place or thing placed or located close to another or to 
somebody. In this study I will explore the deeper meaning of a neighbor both natural and 
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spiritual in reference to this community of Plainfield; the biblical understanding of a neighbor 
and the call to care and love one another. I will examine its theological applications from the 
parable of the Samaritan as recorded by the apostle John; exegete the text from its original and 
historic part, and show how it applies to the church and its community around in Plainfield 
today. 

The parable of a Good Samaritan (as it is commonly known) in Luke 10:25-37, takes a 
different dimension in identifying and teaches Christians on how to treat their fellow humans. To 
make it simple and accessible, Jesus includes a Gentile in the story; a Samaritan whose people 
were hated by the Jews as much as they hated them too. The parable presents a genealogical 
outsider in this story, ‘the Samaritan’ to have disqualified the insiders (priest and Levite) from 
being a good neighbor as Jesus reveals in this parable. 
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Literature Review 


Religion: 

I examined dozens of studies on the subject of religion, to my amazement and wow; 
many scholars have written extensively in an attempt to define religion, only to be caught up in 
the maze of indefinite pursuit. It’s in this context that I find the words of the French sociologist 
Emile Durkheim quite intriguing, “if any society lacks the unity based upon the commitment of 
men's wills to a common objective, then it is no more than a pile of sand that the least jolt or the 
slightest puff will suffice to scatter”. In his book, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, 
Book 1, Durkheim defines religion from a sociological view point as “a unified set of beliefs and 
practices related to sacred things, set apart and the forbidden.” ~ He argues that these beliefs and 
practices tend to unite in one single ‘moral community’ called church. According to Durkheim, 
religion also includes other faith traditions such as Buddhists. 

Another study I found interesting was written by Will Herberg, Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jew: An Essay in American Religious Sociology. While addressing the issue of immigrants in 
thel920’s, Herberg said that it was through religion that immigrants and their children found an 
“identifiable place in America.” 14 He saw that, for these immigrants, the identity through religion 
was more important than ethnicity. Herberg believes that it was through this religious identity 
that most of the European immigrants were able to re-appropriate fragments of the culture of 
their forbearers. 

These two individuals tend to sum up all other literature on this subject, especially this 

13 William Swartos, Jr., e<±, “Moral Community f Encyclopedia of Religion and Society, 
http://hiiT.hartsem.edu/ency/MoralC.htm (accessed March 2, 2012). 

14 Will Herberg, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew: An Essay in American Religious Sociology’ (New York: 
Doubleday, 1960), 27-28. 
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statement by Durkheim: “Thus there is something eternal in religion that is destined to outlive 
the succession of particular symbols in which religious thought has clothed itself.” Religion is 
quite diverse in nature and practice, and it cannot be mixed or limited to one believe system or 
group. 

Immigrants: 

Out of many writings on this subject of immigrants, I chose one edited by Stephen 
Warner and Judith Wittner; Gatherings in the Diaspora: Religious Communities and the New 
Immigration, and another by Miguel de la Torre, Trials of Hope and Terror. 

Warner and Wittner’s work is based on new ethnic and immigrant congregations (NEIC). 
In this project Warner uses ten case studies of immigrant communities in United States and 
concludes that religion was the main tool immigrants—particularly their children—used to 
negotiate their many competing identities. 15 They suggest that immigrants do not necessarily 
cling to the nature of the religion as it is practiced back in the home country. 

In his book. Trials and Hope, Torre indicated that in 2005, the Americas hosted 55.1 
million migrants of whom 44.5 million were in North America, with United States hosting 38.3 
mi llion. He reiterates that immigration is destined to be a global issue which all nations must be 
ready to deal with. 16 One of Torres’ supporters in his commitment to the plight of immigrants 
from an advocacy vantage point is Samuel Rodriguez, the head of NHCLC (National Hispanic 
Christian Leadership Conference) a 16 million member organization devoted to voicing the 
concerns and welfare of immigrants in America. As a Cuban American, Rodriguez understands 
first-hand the fate of immigrants in transitioning and adapting to a new homeland. Speaking to 

15 Warner and Wittner, Gatherings in the Diaspora: Religions Communities and the New Immigration, 16. 

16 Miguel A. de la Torre, Trails of Hope and Terror: Testimonies on Immigration (Maryknoll, New York: 
Orbis Books, 2009). 
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Charisma magazine, Torre said, “I see my role as a Daniel, as Joseph and a prophetic voice 

17 

within the corridors of power to articulate a message of righteousness and justice.” 

Missional church 

The other subject interwoven within the church creed is its mission to the community. 
John Bosch and Michael Frost have provided many practical suggestions applicable to any 
Christian church in serving their community. Mr. Frost in his book, The Road to Missional: 
Journey to the Center of the Church argues that “[t]he truly missional energy of the church flows 

i o 

outward as an incarnational impulse.” His emphasis on the church being missional wraps up 
the case in which the church is linked to the community by God’s mission of love and justice. 
Citing scholars in this subject of missional church like Newbigin and Bosch, Frost reminds the 
church that their primary mission is to alert people to the reign of God through Christ. 

He points out that the mission of God to the community to which the church has been 
called includes both announcement and demonstration of the reign of God through Christ. This 
calls for obedience of the believer in Jesus to serve the needs of the community both physically 
and spiritually. He says that “[w]e feed the hungry because in the world to come there will be no 
such thing as starvation. We share Christ because in the world to come there will be no such 
thing as unbelief.” 19 I took his observations one step further to include evangelism as part of the 
process to complete the mission. 

David Bosch, on the other hand challenged the church to be more missional and actively 

17 Anahid Schweikert, “A Voice for Immigrants,” Charisma (October 2010), 
http://www.nhclc.org/files/nhclc/Charisma%20Article%20A%20Voice%20For%20Immigrants.pdf (accessed March 
2 , 2012 ). 

ls Michael Frost, The Road to Missional: Journey to the Center of the Church (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Baker Books, 2011), 28. 

19 Ibid. 
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doing the work instead of talking about it. In his book, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts 

in Theology of Mission, he points out that 

Mission takes place where the church, in its total involvement with the world, 
bears its testimony in the form of a servant, with reference to unbelief, 

exploitation, discrimination and violence, but also with reference to salvation, 

20 

healing, liberation, reconciliation and righteousness. 

Bosch makes an interesting observation within the protestant churches in regard to 
missions. He argues that 

Protestants, in particular, are challenged...with respect to their overly pragmatic 
mission structures, their tendency to portray mission almost exclusively in verbal 
categories, and the absence of missionary spirituality in their churches, which 
often drastically impoverishes all their commendable efforts in the area of social 
justice. 21 

His emphasis was for the church to ‘talk the talk and walk the walk’ by getting involved 
in missions out there starting with their immediate community. 

In this research, I labor to find out the reason for the ongoing decline of church as a 
religious institution, the growing disconnect from the community and the remedy which can 
facilitate a sustainable network between the two. 


Methodology 

In this research I used an ethnographic method, and as such, most of my work will 
encompass personal interviews, books, journals and other materials relevant to this subject. This 
study will cover three churches located in the city of Plainfield. These three differ in theological 
and denominational background, style of worship, music and liturgy/preaching. One common 
thread which unanimously runs through their belief system is that Jesus/God is seen as the head 


20 Ibid., 24. 

21 David J. Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology’ of Mission (Maryknoll, New York: 
Orbis Books, 1994), 8. 
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of the church in which they all claim to be servants. 

The three churches are: SMC (Somerset Miracle Center), St. Peters Lutheran and 
Unitarian Society. I chose these churches due to the differences in there worship service even 
though the community thinks that they are just ‘Christian churches’. SMC congregation is part of 
World Compassion Outreach Ministries International; it is predominantly African immigrants 
(the majority being Kenyan immigrants) and a few others originally from other countries. It is a 
non-denominational church with affiliate churches in Kenya, East Africa. 

St. Peters is part of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America under the New Jersey 
synod.“" This church was 99 % white in a predominantly black and Latino community. St. Peters 
church closed its services while this research was going on, and I will be citing some of the 
reasons the pastor and the long-time deacon expressed to me during these interviews. 

Unitarian Church is part of the large Universalist Society with a majority of white 
members, and a few black and Hispanic fa mi lies. I’m not quite sure if they are ok with me when 
I refer to them as church instead of a society; these issues kept on bouncing from a church to a 
post-Christian in this study which I will let you decide. 

I will address the people of Plainfield and their relation to church as an institution taking 
into account the growing disconnect between these churches and the community, and how each 
congregation is dealing with the issue. I developed questions for these churches such as, what 
can these churches do to address this gap and integrate the community; what caused the 
community to distance themselves from any of these churches; and why the church has become a 
stranger within its own community? Finally I asked, ‘does the church see itself as a victim of 
change or has it left its mission or mandate to the community both local and international?’ 

22 This church closed its doors in 2010 after serving in this city for 117 years. I was invited to the closing 
service by the last pastor. 117 bells were sounded to commemorate this event. 
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Ethnographic methods I used helped me to create a forum for most of my interviewees to 
express some of their deep-rooted frustrations hindering the growth of the church towards its 
mission to engage the society. During this process I became aware that mainline denominations 
were concerned more about the legacies they leave behind than about continuing the ministry to 
this community. I also established that the non-denominational and immigrant churches were 
more energized to evangelize and establish churches while the other denominations were closing 
down services to this community. Another key fact that aided my research was that I am an 
ordained pastor at SMC church in this city of Plainfield. This makes me an insider to the 
church’s work in this city, and I’m very much aware of the growing disconnect of the church 
from the community. 


Structure of the project 

This dissertation project is organized in six chapters, each covering a specific area of 
study with several sub-topics for detailed analysis. 

Chapter 1 introduces the entire project starting with the scope and the nature of the study. 
Here I present the main concepts used throughout the research and the literature referenced. The 
methodology applied in compiling these reports and how the work is structured. 

Chapter 2 deals with identity crisis between the church and the community. In this case 
both the church and the community’s definition is examined; their meaning and purposes within 
a societal framework. I address the mission of the church to the community from a biblical and 
theological perspective, and the present misunderstanding of its service to the people both 
Christian and secular. I examine the crossroads or the point where the two groups meet such as 
communal places within the city. 

Chapter 3 addresses the decline of the church in the United State and its domino effect on 
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the city of Plainfield. I also examine the progressive alienation of the Christian church from the 
public arena and the political impact on the church in terms of legislative ideas imposed on them 
is also examined. This chapter sets a rhetorical question of the church having become a stranger 
within its community. 

Chapter 4 focuses on the reaction from both sides—the church and the community. It 
addresses the morals of the community from a church’s viewpoint, postmodernism, and the 
judgmental issues impacting both communities. I examine the church, community blame game 
(which predates its members) as finger-pointing engulfs the atmosphere in most places I 
interviewed. It concludes with a closer look at the victims and presents a reconciliatory process 
aimed at restoring peace and love among the diverse community members 

Chapter 5 introduces my mission and experiences in the ‘Garden State’, a history of the 
city and its people. It covers the city of Plainfield; visiting homes and different community based 
programs. The city administration addressed the crime increase and the part religion plays in 
harmonizing community, and the importance of fellowship which creates hope for those who 
embrace it. 

Chapter 6 concludes this dissertation with an exegetical analysis of the missing link 
between the church and community. Using the text from Luke 10:25-37, the story of the ‘good 
Samaritan’, this chapter examines the wounded man and his identity; the good Samaritan’s acts 
of kindness and the final scoreboard. This leaves the suggestion in a question form: ‘Could this 
example of a good Samaritan be the missing link between the church and community’? 
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Chapter 2 
IDENTITY CRISIS 

Introduction 

Unless an individual or group of people or community deals with its identity, both in 
personal and group perception, misunderstandings are bound to ensue. How we are seen by 
others from a social and communal perspective sometimes can distort the meaning of self or 
group identity. The dictionary gives a general definition of identity as, “the state or fact of 
remaining the same one or oneness, as under varying aspects or conditions; the condition of 
being oneself or itself, and not another; condition or character as to who a person or what a thing 
is.” 23 

In social psychology, the term ‘identity’ is used to describe a person’s expression and 
perception of their individuality or group affiliation such as church or social club. In his effort to 
unravel the psychological aspect of continuity, psychologist Erik Erikson lists several levels of 
self-identity which contribute to the way we assimilate or relate to others in a given 
community.” Erikson sees ‘identity’ as a concept in his psychoanalysis; he states that one’s 
personal identity is a strong and persistent sense of sameness deeply rooted in his or her 
unconscious. However traumatized or physically changed the person becomes, he or she would 
still see himself or herself as being the same person and not somebody else. 

Cultural studies have been addressing the effect of modern cultures infiltrating the subject 

23 s.v. “identity,”http://dictionary.reference.com/browse/identity. 

24 E. H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York: Norton, 1950), 242. 
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of identity. In recent years, new forms of identity have emerged. These cultural identifiers view 
identity from issues like gender, race, nationality, religion, or sexual orientation among others. 
It’s from these and many other compounding views that this project addresses the subject of 
identity within the religious and secular communities. 

The notion of self or group perception in a societal setting can impact the way we see 
others, or deter the assimilation process. I argue that the only way to break the silence or distance 
between you and your neighbor is to introduce yourselves to each other. This first step clears the 
preconceived ideas of who the other person might be. Why do we always start with the 
introduction? The obvious answer is to set our identity question aside. If the church has a 
conflicting idea of the community, the probable thing is that the community may have a similar 
assumption of what the church is. 

In the gospel according to Mathew 16:13 Jesus asked his disciples, “Who do people say 
that I am?” When I examine the answers given, I am surprised by the misconception of his 
identity held by people he ate and drank with, and to some he performed miracles. How did Jesus 
feel when some called him Elijah or a certain prophet? No wonder Jesus turned to those close to 
him and asked the same question. When Peter got the identity correct, he got a commendation 
and a promotion from a weakling to a rock. The above dialogue could be viewed as a precursor 
to the importance of the identity among people groups or communities. The lesson gleaned from 
this scenario is a typical picture of Jesus’ disciples as the church and the other group referred to 
in this dialogue as the ‘others’, or community. 

The question to his disciples as the picture of the church in this study introduces the 
aspect of self-awareness without negating others around you. “Who do others say that I am” 
reflects the message of inclusion within the context of self or group identity. As I presented in 
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Chapter 1, the heavier burden is laid on the disciples, (in this case the church) than it is on the 
community. In this study, I present a case which may not resonate well with those sitting on the 
sidelines while disconnect between the church and the community is progressing from difference 
in opinions to rivalry which may result in chaos. 

One classic example of identity and respect for others was captured in a 1968 prayer by a 
Catholic monk, Thomas Merton in Calcutta as he asked different faith groups to hold hands and 
pray, “You have made us one with you. You have taught us that if we are open to one another, 
you dwell in us. Help us to preserve this openness and to fight for it with all our hearts. Help us 
to realize that there can be no understanding where there is mutual rejection”" . Though this was 
geared towards uniting different faith traditions, I find its message a valid prescription for uniting 
church and the community. You cannot reach out to people if you are indifferent towards them. 
Self-awareness and group identity; introduction and interaction reveal the ultimate meaning and 
understanding of others in the community. 

If we know who we are and whose we are, the task of inculcating the mission of the one 
who sent us will be easier. Coming from self-awareness, it creates a healthy approach towards 
others as we interact in our day to day lives. In this chapter I will present an introduction of the 
church and the community, and attempt to clear the misunderstandings either held or inherited 
from both sides. 


What is a church? 

This question may seem basic to most faithful who have been in and out of church most 
of their lives. Take this question outside of the church walls and you will be surprised by the 
kind of answers you will get. In search of the real and perceived meanings, I decided to take the 

25 Alan Grozier, 75 Days of Prayer with Thomas Merton (New York: New City Press, 2008), 135. 
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church question out there. 

One summer afternoon I chose to spend a solitary afternoon drive from New Jersey to the 
New York side of the Hudson River. As I crossed the Verrazano Bridge, the view of the ocean 
was colored by boats and jet skis splashing water about ten feet into the sky. A small Park by the 
ocean shore smelled good due to the barbecue going on, while others were just walking or 
enjoying the afternoon. It seemed to be a perfect place to take my church question while 
everybody seemed to be in a jovial mood. 

I parked my car by the seaside and joined the rest of the group enjoying the Jet Ski rides 
and small boats as men and women displayed their ocean talents. Getting bored by the ongoing 
shouts and cheers, not to mention the smell of some roasted beef from the small park next to us, I 
ask the guy next to me; “Sir, do you know what a church is?”. He replied quickly, “look to your 
right about a mile going east there is a church.” Then I moved to the next elderly lady and asked 
the same question, “Mom, do you know what a church is?” At least I know catholic and 
reformed church, she replied looking me directly in my eye. “Son if you have killed someone 
your confession might have to wait until Wednesday because the father is out of town, or which 
one are you looking for?” Asking the same question to a third person who seemed to be 
homeless, he retorted, “the church I know is a charity or feeding program where I get my soup 
every Tuesday.” 

These three individuals conceptualized church either as a building, a denomination or an 
organization. The first category sees the church as a building where Christians gather on Sundays 
for worship; the second one views the church as a group of Christians gathering for religious 
purposes; while the third category perceives it as a charitable organization whose sole existence 
is to help the poor and the marginalized in their community. For a quick answer, these three can 
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serve a purpose of getting the researcher off your neck, simply because they are descriptive 
rather than evaluative. These perceptions tend to deflate the substance out of the historic entity 
called ‘church’. I believe there are many others sharing similar views of the church. 

Coming from a Greek word Ekklesia or Latin ecclesia, church means assembly or 
gathering. It is commonly used in the New Testament for a local congregation or the whole body 
of believers 26 . The early church in the first century AD was founded on the teachings of Jesus 
Christ believed by Christians to be the son of God. Out of a small town in Judea, Christianity 
spread all over the world as his disciples acted in obedience to his command to go into all the 
world and spread the good news of the kingdom of God. 

In this context, church is the gathering of believers or followers of Jesus Christ in a 
particular place. Christianity in the 1 st century was spread as a Jewish religion known at the time 
as ‘Jewish Christianity’. In Latin ‘corpus Christianum ’ or Christendom means a gathering of the 
body of believers. The etymology of the Greek and English words used in conjunction with 
church can be confusing. The historic usage of the Greek word Ekklesia did not necessarily mean 
that the gathering is limited to religious meetings only. Its root meaning was a call to a meeting, 
also referred to as ‘eccalio’ denoting called out for a herald. 

One may wonder why I am laboring on this word. The answer is progressively unveiled 
through the entire project. I simply cannot give one conclusive answer except by making some 
observations as to what is happening to the church as a people forming a particular Ekklesia of 
believers. The use of the word Ekklesia alone has no religious connotation other than assembly 
or gathering. Many religious people claim membership to a certain church but don’t attend 
regularly. This absentee membership has contributed to the decline in church attendance thereby 

26 Douglas Harper, “Online Etymology Dictionary,” http://www.etymonline.com/index. (accessed Feb 11, 

2012). 
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affecting its service to the community. 

This study examines that gathering, assembly or body of believers as human beings first 
before any religion or faith affiliation. These groups or gathering must fulfill first the biological 
aspect of their existence; this includes feelings, needs, emotions and self. These life aspect deals 
with what Kierkegaard calls “concrete human reality.” - Though I’m not debating theories of 
existential philosophy, church gathering is a collection of real people with real feelings and 
needs, inseparable from the extended community around them. 

Acts 11:26 explains how Paul and Barnabas spent about a year teaching and training the 
members in the church of Antioch. Their ministry work impacted the community so profoundly 
that the disciples were first called Christians in that city by the community. The irony is that the 
name was coined by the community, and not the disciples. Could this be the reason this book of 
Acts states that God added to them (church) daily those who were being saved? 

I was intrigued by a sermon article by David Chadwell, pastor at West Ark Church of 
Christ about the view of church as an institution. In this article, Chadwell argues that the current 
decline we are experiencing in the church today is due to the influence of the industrial 
revolution creating a perception of church as an institution operating under layers of hierarchy. 
He further states that the “Church in the book of Acts presents an evidence to confirm that the 
church is a community; a community that places its faith in Jesus, that exists in the love of God, 

9R 

and that loves and cares for all community members as they seek to share Jesus with others.” - 
He continues to say that by presenting the church as an institution, we paint a very heavy coat of 

27 S0ren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript to Philosophical Fragments, trans. by Howard 
and Edna Hong (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1992), 159. 

28 David Chadwell, “Is the Church an Institution?” 

http://www.westarkchurchofchrist.org/chadwell/1997/031697pm.htm (accessed March 2, 2012). Rev. Chadwell is 
senior pastor at West Ark Church in Arkansas. This was part of a Bible series that he was running on his blog at the 
time. 
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varnish on God’s masterpiece. Instead he says that a church should exist and function as a 
community not as an institution. I will engage this thought in the next chapter as I examine the 
growing decline in church membership and attendance leading to the rapid closures mostly 
among the mainline denominations. 

I must concede that as we all struggle with the drag and frailty of humanity, blogging or 
reading them is not my cup of tea, (as they say in the British Isles) but this one blog caught my 
attention for the obvious reason. Discussing the ‘church’ and ‘ Ekklesia ’ in his blog. Dr. Mark 
Roberts introduced something in his dialogue thread worth mentioning. The ongoing discussion 
was under the subtitle ‘ what is a church, biblical basics for a Christian community. ’ 

In this dialog they introduced the word ‘alternative society’ and added it to the ekklesia of 
God. The new argument was that, “The Christian ekklesia was meant to be an alternative 
society.”" In this context I see the ekklesia of God included Jews, Greeks, Gentiles, and females 
as well. This church or ekklesia of God was nonracial, non-sectarian and non-gender biased. This 
new ekklesia of God was free from the old Roman society which everyone was used to. This 
gathering included slaves and free people, and they were all treated as equal in the ekklesia of 
God. In Galatians 3:28, Paul presents a similar argument that in Christ there is no Jew or Greek, 
male or female, slave or free; it is a new or should I call it an ‘alternative society’. 

The rhetorical question posed here is to the church in America which I redirect to the 
church in Plainfield: Are we an alternative society to our community? Can we engage them and 
accommodate them? Those who are marginalized and wounded, can they come to this society 
and fit in as part of the community? Roberts questions the sincerity of the Amish Christians who 
choose to separate themselves in order to live as God’s chosen people missing what the ekklesia 

29 Dr. Mark Roberts, “Biblical Basis for a Christian community,” blog Oct 5, 2011, 
http://www.patheos.com/blogs/markdroberts/series/what-is-a-church/ (accessed Feb 12, 2012). 
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of God ought to be in the world. 

Challenging the main line denomination leaders who engage more in political views and 

help negate the mission of their local ekklesiai he said: 

It means that we would see our gatherings as essential, not only to our 
congregational life, but also to the health of our cities. It would mean that our 
congregations would ‘embrace our identity’ as missional churches, fellowships 
sent by God to proclaim and live out the reality of His kingdom.... We'd be less 
committed to our own self-preservation and more committed to offering our 

on 

neighbors the good news of Christ, both in word and in our shared life together. 

I will examine the origin and the usage of the word ‘missional church’ in a contemporary 
and denominational setting. Most of my findings and interviews on this subject of a church seem 
to take me back to the two words I used earlier, ‘descriptive and evaluative’. It’s proven more 
difficult or unsatisfying to most of the people I talked to, as well as the many scholars and 
authors, to define the term church, ‘ Ekklesia, ’ without attaching activities to it. These activities 
are its missions and tend to qualify the church to its community just as the three individuals by 
the Hudson River described. 


30 Ibid. 
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The mission of the church 


“Mission takes place where the church, in its total involvement with the world, bears its 
testimony in the form of a servant, with reference to unbelief, exploitation, discrimination and 
violence, but also with reference to salvation, healing, liberation, reconciliation and 

righteousness ” 

- David Bosch; Transforming Mission 

This subtitle sets a big debate in motion as to whether the church can have any mission 
apart from God. Many argue that the church is a servant or acts as one sent to the world or 
community to carry out the mission or an assignment of the one who has sent them. Therefore 
the call here is for the church to be missional or mission involved; that includes all its members, 
and not just the missionaries abroad. 

"5 1 

Dictionary defines missional as “relating to or connected with” including missionary 
work. Therefore the mission of the church has always been to the community near and far, and 
the task is never limited to particular group of people, but to all of humanity. From the previous 
observations we underscored the fact that the Ekklesia of God denotes called out people, sent out 
for a herald or a mission. This makes church the ‘sent’ one or group of people to a place or to a 
city or nation; this place and people is the community and the message is the primary mission of 
the church. 

Nineteenth century theologians wrestled with the term ‘mission’ in relation to the part 
played by the Church, and God’s involvement in this mission. A German missiologist, Karl 
Hartenstein coined the word ‘ missio Dei ’ in an attempt to distinguish between ‘mission of God 
and ‘Action of God’ ( actio Dei). Missio Dei is a Latin word translated to mean ‘mission of God’ 
or the ‘sending of God’. It is in this context that the mission is seen as the very nature of God. 

31 Oxford English Dictionary Online, s.v. “mission,” 
http://oxforddictionaries.com/defini tion/mission?q=mission. 
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In the article, ‘ The Mission of God and the Local Church ’ by the North American 
Mission Board, Van Sanders writes “When kept in the context of the Scriptures, missio Dei 
correctly emphasizes that God is the initiator of His mission to redeem through the Church a 
special people for Himself from all of the peoples of the world. He sent His Son for this purpose 

’39 

and He sends the Church into the world with the message of the gospel for the same purpose.” 
What Sanders is trying to educate us is the central theme of the previous church and its historical 
underpinning as it relates to missions; the challenges of the present church to be transformational 
while in the society’s pressure cooker, and exemplify the missiological principles to the next 
millennial generation. The question is, ‘did his message travel outside their conference room’? 

The Church is the primary agent of the kingdom of God to this world, commissioned and 
sent to the community referred to in this study as world. Taking an example of an airline 
ticketing agent, the agent cannot promote any other airline or any other company apart from the 
one who has sent them. Their mission is clearly defined, which is to sell the tickets to the 
community on behalf of the owner. In the same manner, the mission of the church is to the 
community around them. To respond to ‘missio Dei' is to live an incarnational life in your 
community; it is a lifelong sacrificial service of the church to its community. Michael Frost 
argues that, 

The truly missional energy of the church flows outward as an incarnational 

impulse. The missional among us are sent ones, profoundly conscious of the 

commission they have embraced and the community to whom they’ve been sent. 33 

This action by the believers has to be volitional and a conscious attempt has to be made 
to answer a call beyond self and gain; a call which transcends religion and denominational 

32 Van Sanders, “The Mission of God and the Local Church,” in Pursuing the Mission of God in Church 
Planting , ed. John M. Bailey (Alpharetta, Georgia: North American Mission Board, 2006), 24. 

33 Michael Frost, The Road to Missional: Journey to the Center of the Church (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Baker Books, 2011), 28. 
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creeds. This call to participate in God’s mission cannot be legislated within the confines of our 
denominational hierarchy. The church will have to break the barriers and build bridges linking 
the ecclesial institution with the ordinary society. 

Citing the holy trinity, Norma C. Everist claims that “God is relational” and as such the 
church ought to be relational in order to be transformational. 34 This, she says, will connect the 
church and community in a transformational way. As we build relationships with other members 
of Christian community, we extend outwards to those outside of the church walls. 

During my interview with a deacon of the Lutheran church in Plainfield, who used to act 
as their pastor, many times delivering sermons, he told me that for the past 25 years he never saw 
anybody from the nearby neighbors come into their church. As Everist argues, if there is no 
relationship between the church and its neighbors, how can we expect them to just walk in to our 
Sunday worship service? How can there be a transformation when we either don’t share anything 
or even know each other? 

The missional church today needs to examine how the first century church did its mission 
in Antioch and in Jerusalem. In these two places, the church made an impact on the community 
and many people after observing them were ready to join them. Their church was growing as 
they planted more and more churches. If we are closing down churches and selling buildings to 
developers for a change of use, then the mission is either not there, or we abandoned it. What is it 
that was in the Jerusalem church then that we are lacking or not practicing? I asked the pastor of 
one the churches in Plainfield? Shaking his head he replied; “The postmodern society of today, 
political correctness and the gospel of tolerance has infiltrated and bleached the desire to reach 


34 Norma Cook Everist and Craig L. Nessan, Transforming Leadership: New Vision for a Church in 
Mission (Minneapolis, Minnesota: Fortress Press, 2008), 4. 
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out to our community.” 

It was from this interview that I noticed a common phenomenon with the church leaders 
and members I talked with. The feelings of hopelessness, lack of civil support from local 
government in the pretense of ‘separation of church and state’ seem to have consumed their zeal 
for the mission. The assumption that everybody in state or county offices is against the church is 
an understatement, based on the responses I got from these members of clergy and laity. 
Separation of church and state has become an excuse for those determined either to oppose or 
ridicule Christians without a genuine cause. Historically this subject takes different faces 
depending on which country or time period you are addressing. Practically the subject loses base 
in reference to this study because, church members are also part of the community. You don’t 
secede from the community when you become a Christian or join a church located in the same 
place as your church and residence. 

During the time when Kierkegaard was addressing the church-state issue, the state was 
controlling the church and using this position to increase membership which meant more money 
and power to the leaders. He used an observation of church being separate and not emancipated, 
meaning that the mission and identity of the church or Christian is more individualistic than it is 
collective. He argued that, 

.. .those who wish to emancipate the Church by secular and worldly means (i.e. no 
martyrdom), they've introduced a conception of tolerance entirely consonant with 
that of the entire world, where tolerance equals indifference and that is the most 
terrible offence against Christianity. 36 

I will continue this thought in the next chapter as I explore the different roles and 


35 This pastor requested anonymity; to protect himself from his denomination. 

36 Spren Kierkegaard, The Journals o/ S0rcn Kierkegaard, trans. Alexander Dru (New York: Harper 
Collins, 1958), 428. 
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experiences as church interacts with civic leaders. 

Jurgen Moltman, in his book, Church in the Power of the Holy Spirit said 

It is not the church that has the mission of salvation to give to the world but rather 
it is the mission of God that includes the church, creating church as it goes. It is 
not that the church ceases to exist but that, while participating in God’s acts of 
love and justice in the world, God transforms, strengthens and shapes the church 
for yet more service. 

I cannot state it better than that; the mission is not of the church but of God. So profound 
and distinct yet my interviewees seem to have it all upside down. The notion that the church has 
a mission mandate to the community becomes a job, and as such we go with our own knowledge, 
strength and skill. Just like an agent trying to print and sell his own tickets only to be rejected at 
the airport. 

As Moltman states, it is the mission of God to the community which includes the church 
thereby creating the church in the process of participating in God’s acts of love and justice; it’s 
the action within this context which makes church an agent or missioners to the community. 
Going on our own strength defeats the purpose of the one who owns the community and the 
mission in which we claim to be sent. Any disconnect between the missioners and the people 
increases the gap between the church and community around them. 

Letty Russell calls this mission of God to the world “an event of world history of which 
the church is a small part rather than a major actor.” This observation takes into account the 
eschatological hope held dear by the church and the jubilation set forth at its dawning. Therefore, 
it is God’s mission in which the church takes part in dispensing God’s love and justice to the 
community. She weighs in on this subject of mission and the church by observing the ongoing 

37 Jurgen Moltmann, The Church in the Power of the Spirit: a Contribution to Messianic Ecclesiology 
(New York: SCM Press, 1992), 64. 

38 Letty M. Russell, Church in the Round: Feminist Interpretation of the Church (Louisville, Kentucky: 
Westminster/J. Knox Press, 1993), 89. 
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shift from the 19 th century understanding of missions, and its theological and eschatological 
impact. She is not alone in observing the dynamics of today’s church and the community in 
which both have changed over time and by the current increase of knowledge. 

Technology can be used for good or evil intentions; the media and internet is being 
employed by many groups to reach to the public and driving traffic to their sites. These modern 
technologies can serve better in connecting the church with the larger community but to my 
surprise, the churches I surveyed had less than 10 percent outreach through this medium. With a 
population of young people in this community almost at 50 percent, this is a tool which needs to 
be well utilized in the church community. 

George Hunter, in his research on missions concluded that the United States of America 
is now the largest mission field in the Western Hemisphere, and the fifth largest mission field on 
earth. Apart from Jehovah’s Witness, most of the people I talked with have not seen any other 
believers knocking at their doors or involved in their personal or community needs. The mission 
is not knocking and preaching to the neighbors unless we want the same response Jehovah’s 
Witness get: doors slammed in their faces. The subject of the community outreach needs a 
collective approach; an approach that is not Theo-centric or finger-pointing kind of sermons. The 
church needs to speak the ‘language of the people’ without compromising their moral standards; 
get involved with their day to day lives and not just their faith affiliations. Russell may have a 
point in cautioning the church to be a team player and not a major actor in what she calls ‘an 
event of the world history.’ 

The approach methods I gathered from these over 100-year-old churches seems to be 
from ‘inside out’ rather than ‘outside in’. The first approach (inside out) sets the Christian church 
apart from the regular community. They keep the same friends, visit the same friends, worship 
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with the same friends and of course speak the same ecclesiae, of which the neighbors have no 
clue. One young man responded to my question as he bounced the basketball, “they are weird 
people; those church folks have no idea what it means to be black, broke and alone in this city.” I 
asked the young boy why he thinks that way about the church and its members. He explained to 
me how they roll up their car widows whenever they pass by on their way to church and never 
say hi to them. I invited them to the next McDonald’s for lunch and I listened as they educated 
me on what they have gone through in life; living with a single mom who is an alcoholic, to them 
means rejection by the elite. During my time with them I did not mention my faith affiliation or 
if I was a believer to them. It was interesting that they wondered if I was religious in any way, 
and that if so, they would consider visiting. 

Dr. Swindoll (Dallas Theological Seminary) was telling a story in his radio teaching 
program ‘Insight for Living’ about a keynote speaker in a seminary graduation ceremony. In it he 
told the young seminarians that they had more than a career to fulfill; they had a debt to pay. The 
mission to our community was the debt he was talking about. If the church would feel indebted 
to their community, they would not be closing down churches and services to their people. 

Suzanne de Dietrich; in her book The Witnessing Community, states: “The church has to 
rediscover again and again its vocation, its corporate vocation as the witnessing community 
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taken out of the world, set apart for God, but set apart in order to be again sent to the world.” 
Dietrich’s recall of the church to its vocation is like hermeneutical discourse, in which the call to 
the mission is also a recall. The vocation in this dialogue is the mission or a commission which 
the church has been called to fulfill but over time has moved away from its original mission. It is 
not a minister’s responsibility alone but the entire Ekklesia of God; the missional church set apart 

39 Suzanne de Dietrich, The Witnessing Community: the Biblical record of God's purpose (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1958), 16. 
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in order to be sent again to their community. 

As I pointed out earlier in this subject about the Amish Christians who separate 
themselves in order to please God, I noticed that many other denominational churches have 
quietly acted in same manner by keeping a distance from their very immediate neighbors. Maybe 
our comfort zones and church as usual has prevented the church from its mission to the 
community. One deacon told me that his concern is about the legacies they have built for the past 
75 years he has been a member. He did not seem moved by the fact that the church was closing 
its services to this community in less than a month. 40 

Moltmann tackled the controversial doctrine of the church from sacraments, church as a 
witness, as private and public. When church becomes public, it steps outside of its confines and 
enters the market place or the community; and by demonstrating God’s acts of love and justice, it 
finds its mission within the community. Since the Garden of Eden, the story of God and people is 
one of a broken relationship seeking restoration and reconciliation, which Christians believe led 
to Christ becoming the restitution. As the Bible states in 2 Corinthian 5:19 that Jesus on the cross 
was reconciling humanity to God, so likewise is the mission of the church to the community. 

The message of reconciliation is central to Christian faith; it is rooted in the doctrine and 
the concept of God’s self-sending through Jesus. The love of God towards humanity is one of 
love and not judgment; it encompasses freedom to choose or to reject Christ’s work of 
redemption accomplished on the cross. Drawing from this analogy, the mission of the church 
should be driven by love for the people especially those who have not yet been reconciled to 
God. I argue that it is the responsibility of the church to step out and initiate the dialogue 
between them and the community; reach them and minister to those in need and share the love of 

40 This church closed its service to this community during these interviews. 
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Christ with them in the process. 

I have been disturbed by some of the responses I got from church leaders and ministers. 
Some have surrendered doing or saying anything to anybody under the disguise that they will 
interfere with people’s private business. The two young boys I mentioned earlier were looking 
forward to talking to somebody when I came by and joined them in the ball court, probably 
surprised at this man in a suit engaging them in throwing a ball. The encounter ended up in a 
McDonalds where we had lunch and talked about their life experiences with a drinking single 
mom. 

I agree with Lois Barrett’s observation and description of the missional church regarding 

their God given responsibility to the society. He states: 

A church that is shaped by participating in God’s mission, which is to set things 
right in a broken, sinful world, to redeem it, and restore it to what God has always 
intended for the world. Missional churches see themselves not so much sending, 
as being sent. 41 

Though some critics may take issue with it, I think it pricks the lazy members of these 
churches to get up and get on with God’s business. 

Addressing the church in the context of world history, liberal theologian Leonardo Boff 

states 


These three elements; kingdom, world and church must be spelled out in the 
proper order. First is the kingdom as the primary reality that gives rise to the 
others. Second is the world where the kingdom is concretized and the church is 
realized. Finally the church is the anticipatory and sacramental realization of the 
kingdom, as well as the means whereby the kingdom is anticipated most 

42 

concretely in the world. 

Justice and freedom brought about by the concept of God’s kingdom in the midst of his 


4l Lois Y Barrett, Treasure in Clay Jars: patterns in missional faithfulness (Grand Rapids, Michigan: W.B. 
Eerdmans, 2004), x. 

42 Leonardo Boff, Church, Charisma and Power: liberation theology’ and the institutional church (New 
York: Crossroads, 1985), 2. 
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people/church is demonstrated in the world or community. Each of these three identities 
complements each other within the intended framework of God’s mission to the world. The 
prevalent disconnect between church and the community today is not a predisposition of events 
but rather a continuing lack of responsibility to the call of missions. 

The church is a ‘called out’ people or institution in the present world; the eschatological 
teaching should energize the church to step outside their sanctuary and engage the community 
with this message of hope. Sacraments on the other hand should be performed in an imaginative 
way, commensurate with the message of the invisible but present Christ. Most denominations 
share the doctrine of Christ being incarnate and revealed at the communion table; as we partake 
of his body and blood he takes preeminence in the worship service, and as such he becomes 
embodied with the church. 

Based on these cardinal principles of worship, the church should adhere to the last 
message Christ had to the church; to ‘go’ out to all the nations of the world and proclaim the 
good news of the kingdom of God. As I established earlier that the mission to the world belongs 
to God, so he calls Christians to be involved. It is out this obedience to the call of mission that 
God creates the church as believers go on with the mission work to their community. 
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Community 


According to the World English dictionary, community is a group of people living in one 
locality. The word community originates from both French ‘ communite ’ and Latin ‘ communitas ’ 
to mean fellowship or an organized society in a particular geographical location. Community 
may also refer to a social group of people living in a shared geographical location, with some 
common interest. 

In the Journal of Community Psychology , Chavis and McMillan tried to address this 
subject of community by developing what they called ‘Sense of community index’ or (SCI), 43 
intended to measure the sense of community in offices or in the neighborhood. In their effort to 
find the common denominator harmonizing the collective coexistence, Chavis and McMillan 
introduced four elements of the sense of community as membership, influence, 
integration/fulfillment of needs, and shared emotional connection. Despite the variety of 
community groups we may have today, these four elements play a vital role for any community 
to advance their course at any given society. 

It is the membership, either by default or by choice, which makes a person want to 
participate in the group. In any community you will always find some who are most influential 
and ready to lead if called upon or when a need arises within the community. Needs tend to bring 
people together, creating an emotional bond between the parties involved. 

The initial concept of community as a group of people bound by a geographical location 
has been redefined by the new era of internet, creating a new form of virtual community. In this 
hi-tech community, physical location has lost meaning as the audio visual machines transmit 

| ! D. M Chavis, J.H. Hogge, D.W. McMillan, and A. Wandersman, "Sense of community through 
Brunswick's lens: A first look," Journal of Community Psychology’ 14, no. 1 (1986): 24-40. 
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both sound and images within the so called global village. All said and done, the traditional 
physical touch still has its place and tends to dominate especially in the emotional realm. 

The word community is so diverse that in order to understand its dynamics, we have to 
break it into smaller units of communities. In this study I first address the church as a sub¬ 
community of faith which is part of the bigger community. Then we have the non-churched 
community whose members may be involved in a different group forming another sub¬ 
community. The faith community, unlike the Amish cannot exist on its own without the bigger 
or general community. Time and politics have driven a wedge between the ecclesial and the so 
called secular community. 

Though there may be differences in beliefs and traditions, Paul’s view of Christology and 
communion being fulfilled in the community takes the church out there; it is at the community 
where the mission of the church is consummated. Martin Buber devoted a lot of time to 
challenge those in the faith to understand the dignity of every human being despite their faith 
tradition, race, and gender, religious or otherwise. The key point in his work was to point us to 
what he calls T and ‘thou’ or the sacred other. If all members of faith community treat the 
members of the secular/bigger community as ‘thou’ we may start opening doors of more 
interaction and understanding. 

The reason why I’m belaboring these two very important aspects of the church and 
society is to reincarnate the very fabric of community dwindling and fading away with the 
passing of time. In this study, I address the church as the ‘sent’ and the community as the 
‘mission field’. This concept becomes theocentric in missiology according to Karl Barth. The 
two are inseparable as they complement and complete each other. The church and community 
are the primary aspects of the mission. The great commission was addressed to the 
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church/believers to go to the community/nations, and fulfill the call of being missional as I will 
examine further in this study. My argument is that, by uniting and informing the church about the 
mission of God, prepares the ground for a continuous effort towards a communal understanding 
between the two entities. 

In the doctrine of economic trinity, God is known by his involvement or stewardship of 
world by ‘self-sending’ which is fulfilled through Christ and the Holy Spirit’s presence in the 
world. First, God had to demonstrate this mission by sending part of himself through Christ as in 
the triune doctrine of God. The gospel of John 3:16 explicitly compare God’s love to the world 
or people with giving his best and only son. In this gospel the primary mission was to the 
community. This concept of the mission emerged from the sixties when the world church council 
started re-evaluating the missionary structures of the church. This understanding sheds light to 
what should drive the church to move closer to the rest of the community. 

Walter J. Burghardt, in his book Justice: A Global Adventure addresses the value of 
human dignity by citing one of the six social teachings of Catholic Church called ‘dignity of the 
human person’. He argues that “this dignity is rooted in the image and the reflection of God in 
each human person, an imaging that can be defaced but never obliterated.” 44 Though time and 
divisive politics have eroded the human dignity irrespective of status or location, but in God’s 
view of creation, all are created equal. Our view and perception of others (community) should be 
aligned with the creator’s. As John states in this gospel chapter, God’s love to the world had no 
condition attached. He argues that, from that unique dignity flow significant rights of these 
individuals. If the church claims to know and practice God’s love and justice, they should love 
their neighbors as God loves all. 

44 Walter J. Burghardt, "Catholic social traditions," in Justice: A Global Adventure (Maryknoll, New York: 
Orbis Book, 2004), 25. 
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Good old days 


After detailed interviews and interaction with the churches and the people in this city of 
Plainfield, the picture reflected back is always in the past. Members in their 50s greet me with a 
smile as they narrate the ‘good old days’ when they were actively impacting their community. 
You could sense the pride in the tone of their voice as they described the effort and wealth that 
went into the construction of the sanctuary. This displayed to me a church living yesterday’s 
glory in today’s environment. This sanctuary at the center of my interview has a sign at the 
entrance that reads ‘For Sale’. 

Balancing between yesterday’s pride and the building for sale now, I was left with only 
one question; who moved? Maybe Dr. Spencer had an idea in his fictional characters of the two 
mice and little humans in his book, Who Moved My Cheese 45 In this story, the two mice named 
‘ Sniff’ and ‘Scurry ’ understood the change of time when cheese station ‘C’ started drying. The 
two mice tried a new strategy in order to replenish their supply while humans were murmuring 
and complaining. The analogy in this book is for the organizations to be wise enough to move or 
acknowledge the change and times. Likewise, the Church has an obligation to study what is 
happening with the community around them; being relevant while remaining authentic to their 
doctrine and faith traditions. 

The concept that the mission of the church is to convert nonbelievers in a foreign land is 
both null and void, or has outlived its time. Some of these methods send a chill to what I call in 
this study ‘good old days’. In reality, they prove that yesterday’s achievements cannot sustain 
today’s demand. I know my critics would reprimand me for not adhering to management 
principles that ‘if it ain’t broke, don’t fix it’. In this case if we are closing churches at the current 

45 Spencer Johnson, Who Moved my Cheese: an amazing way to deal with change in your work and in your 
life (New York: Putnam, 1998), 43. 
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rate of more than two thousand in a year, then it’s not just broke, but almost obsolete. In my 
quest to seek remedy for our ailing churches I found out that the vast majority of those I 
interviewed were not engaging or concerned with their community. They seemed to have lost 
hope with their denominational church, though they keep their membership just in case they 
might need the services of a priest. 


Crossroads 

If the members of faith community referred to here as the ‘church’ perceive themselves 
as better than the others in the secular community, they automatically become judgmental and 
create a social and spiritual disconnect. In an attempt to proclaim personal access to the Divine, 
they alienate themselves as special human beings with some ecclesiological privileges. This 
perception contradicts Martin Buber’s argument of human access to the divine in which he states 
that “[a] person cannot approach the divine by reaching beyond the human. To become human, is 
what this individual person, has been created for.” 46 

In his work exploring what he calls ‘I and Thou’, Buber argues that we should treat 
others as ‘thou’ as opposed to ‘it’. If the church recognizes the other fellow humans as part of a 
collective community, the cognitive image from the past will start reforming and conforming to a 
new perspective. A new dialogue can emerge from a place of despair to what Paul calls in 
Romans 12:1 “renewing of our minds,” leading to the knowledge of the divine will. 

The coexistence between the church and the community according to my lengthy visits 
around this community of Plainfield speaks volumes of all that has gone wrong in the past and 
spells only doom in its future. The church in this city seems to interact daily with the rest of the 

46 Kenneth Kramer, and Mechthild Gawlick, Martin Buber's I and Thou: practicing living dialogue (New 
York: Paulist Press, 2003), 122. 
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community in different communal places such as football fields, hospitals, public schools, library 
and children’s events/games. The lingering question in my mind during these interviews and 
visits was, ‘why interact and not integrate’? The church at its present state shows no indication of 
bridging the divide; doing the same thing over and over to sustain the status quo diminishes the 
opportunity to outgrow the past and merge into the new. 

It is a fact that the church community is a part of the larger community and fate will 
always unite us at the crossroads of daily life. It is also a state of fact that our children will meet 
and interact in public school every day and end up becoming friends at the crossroads of 
academia. These and many other activities will bring us together whether we are friend or foe. 
This is an opportunity for the church to be incarnate in the community not just by evangelizing to 
them, but living out the church in them. This act reflects what the great English bishop and 
missioner, Lesslie Newbigin, calls a “biblical hermeneutic of the community.” Newbigin argues 
that the “best hermeneutic of the Gospel is a community of men and women who believe it and 
live by it.” 47 

I was intrigued by this observation of congregation (church) as the hermeneutic of the 
gospel; men and women who believe and live it. As I discussed with some of these men who 
have been in the church here for over 40 years, the phenomenon was that they believed the 
gospel teaching about missions but did not live it. This act of omission on their part has cost 
them a generation, according to one of the elders, who said his adult children never joined his 
church. 

Without exemption, churches in this city of Plainfield can rise up to the challenge and 
engage their community; first by serving them physically especially those in need, and 

47 Lesslie Newbigin, The Gospel in a Pluralist Society (Grand Rapids, Michigan: W.B. Eerdmans, 1989), 

222 . 
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ministering to them spiritually. As I will explore latter on other chapters, evangelism gets real 
meaning and attention when we are concerned with their well-being before evangelizing. First 
we should be concerned about inviting them to Christ before passing on our church bill and a 
flyer. John Bosch, a South African missiologist classifies the precedence for the church as 
missioner; he says that the main thing is to alert people to the universal reign of God through 
Christ. Concerning this mandate Bosch says, “The church’s involvement in mission remains an 
act of faith without earthly guarantees.” 

If we live what we believe, and exemplify it through our acts of love and justice, then a 
new community will emerge which is more integrated and inclusive in nature while maintaining 
the gospel integrity. The opportunity is there before them every day; in our offices, schools and 
other communal places. If we live it out there in this city, and take that step of faith to care for 
them at the cross roads of the day to day life, we will realize the closing gap between church and 
community. The church and community will be revitalized; instead of closing, more churches 
will be planted to the glory of God. 


48 Bosch, Transforming Mission, 8. 
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Chapter 3 

A STRANGER WITHIN 


Introduction 

When we understand what it is to be truly missional—incarnated deeply within a local host 
community—we will find that evangelism is best done slowly, deliberately, in the context of a 
loving community. It takes time and multiple engagements. It requires the unbeliever to observe 
our lifestyle, see our demonstrations of the reign of God, test our values, and enjoy our 
hospitality. And it must occur as a communal activity, not only as a solo venture. Unbelievers 
must see the nature and quality of the embodied gospel in community. 

- Michael Frost 


Webster’s dictionary defines a stranger as 

One who is strange: as a foreigner, a resident alien: one in the house of another as 
a guest, visitor, or intruder. A person or thing that is unknown or with whom one 
is unacquainted: one who does not belong to or is kept from the activities of a 
group: one not privy or party to an act, contract, or title: one that interferes 
without right: one ignorant of or unacquainted with someone or something.” 49 

It is one thing to be a stranger based on time of arrival, and quite another when it’s within 

your own community; a place you have grown and know quite a number neighbors. Assimilation 

and adaptation is a term commonly used to explain the process through which a new person, 

group or an organization undertakes to become part of the community. Once one is fully 

assimilated, there is no prejudice or segregation towards their individual preference or choice. 

This freedom includes, but is not limited to race, gender or religious affiliation. When an 

individual or an organization goes on for a decade or more while established in a certain place 


49 Webster’s Dictionary’ Online, s.v. “stranger,” http://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/stranger 
(accessed February 20, 2012). 
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and the community around does not integrate with them, a thorough examination of the two 
entities is necessary for their survival. 

I read an article in a magazine a few years ago of a woman complaining of loneliness 
though she was surrounded by a family of six, including her husband. It is understood from 
socio-psychology that one can be alone and never lonely, or be in the midst of a crowd and yet 
be very lonely. About the subject of being alone , Paul Tillich said, “Language... has created the 
word ‘loneliness’ to express the pain of being alone. And it has created the word ‘solitude’ to 
express the glory of being alone.” 50 If this assessment is true today, then the isolation issue 
becomes a question of choice, be it an individual or a group of people in any given community. 

In this chapter, I examine the contradicting issues affecting the church: actions and 
practices causing its current disconnect from the community within which it is established. If you 
cannot assimilate into a particular community, adaptation will be a thing of the past, next to 
impossible. You cannot separate humans from the church either as an institution or faith group. 

In the business world they say, “people buy the leader before they can buy the vision.” 

During my discussion outside a one-hundred-year-old church, a veteran member said to 
me, “We built more churches during the second world war and Vietnam war. People were not 
discouraged even during the great depression to come to the house of God; whatever happened to 
our children after that, only Devil knows.” When I attempted to correct the elderly man that the 
phrase should be “only God knows” he smiled at me. He went on to blame the devil for taking 
away his own children and grandchildren from faith. “Church was too old fashioned,” his family 
claimed. He took me into task of solving the puzzle in which he claimed to be stuck with finding 
out if it was the devil or God who did it. As of now he blames the devil until otherwise proved. 

50 www.quotegarden.com/solitude.html (accessed 2/11/2012). 
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I decided to walk about two miles from that church and started asking people if they 
knew of the Reformed Church around the area. To my utter astonishment, only one out of ten 
individuals I asked knew that there was a Reformed church one mile away. 

I asked the question in a different way; trying to find out if they knew of any church 
around the area and five out of ten said, “I guess there is something like a church down the 
road.” I could not believe what I was hearing. The state of disassociation exhibited was a wakeup 
call to me and it should be also to all churches in this city and the nation. The statement that 
‘something’ looks like a church is an indication of how a city in a developed nation has moved 
backward in religious matters. The church according to these individuals is nothing but a total 
stranger within their community. 


Church Decline 

About five years ago I developed a deep interest in Christian leadership and other 
leadership ethics in a broad spectrum of a collective society. The ailing and substantial decline of 
churches and its ministry to the community left a dazzling puzzle in my head as an aspiring 
ministerial leader of this time. Just like the left/right wing politics of diminishing return towards 
the scientific warnings on climate change, church folks and their well-to-do leaders 
unequivocally denounce any kind of statistics reflecting decline or death on the church. 

While masquerading as immovable defenders of the institution, we lost 3,200 churches 
last year 2009-2010. As a member of clergy I feel the same obligation to defend the church 
starting with my local congregation to the general or church universal. But the same five-year- 
old nudge keeps on testing my psychological and philosophical concept of reality as opposed to 
mediocrity. 

An article in a leadership journal by Gordon MacDonald titled “Clean out the sludge: A 
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theology of turnaround for churches and their leaders;”reports that approximately 80 percent of 
churches in the U.S. are either stagnant or in decline. 51 He argues that some churches, whose 
ministry is almost closing, have lost touch with the needs of their community. Leaving a caution 
to the leaders, he states that while the gospel never changes, the cultural attitudes that shape our 
communities do change. I concur with Gordon’s words, ‘losing touch with the needs of their 
community’ and the ‘cultural attitudes.’ While observing the cultural change, the church should 
not lose touch with their community; if actively involved within the community’s needs, the shift 
will include them. To echo what I said in the previous chapter from the words of Norma C. 
Everist, “God is relational, so the church ought to be relational in order to be transformational.” 
Lack of relationship between the church and the community in this city has contributed a lot 
towards the ongoing decline of the church. 

The Pew Forum has been collecting recent surveys regarding the church and its present 
state in the society. Most disturbing of all the reports was that the new generation which includes 
the so called ‘millennial’ are rejecting church as an institution in large numbers. Surprisingly, 
majority of them argue that they reject church as an institution and not their faith. Claiming to be 
spiritual rather than religious, they seem to be ended in a totally opposite direction from the baby 
boomers who claim to be the founders of most denominations today. 

In this report the Pew Forum presented a survey of Americans between the ages of 18 and 
29. Only 18 percent of them claimed to have attended a worship service almost every week or 
more often. Forty percent of the same group said that religion was very important in their lives, 
while 41 percent said they prayed daily. 53 percent said that they were certain of the existence of 

51 Gordon MacDonald. “Clean out the sludge: A theology of turnaround for churches and their leaders,” 
Leadership Journal 26, no. 4 (Fall 2005). 

52 Everist and Nessan, Transforming Leadership, 4. 
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God. These surveys indicate that religious faith or spirituality was more popular than the 
regular church attendance which was indicated as having dropped across all age groups. Baby 
boomers seem to be the majority in church attendance though most of them are moving to 
nursing homes with pastors bringing them communion in these facilities. It further indicated that 
one in six millennials would rather read an inspirational book instead of going to church to seek 
spiritual guidance. 

More than 80 percent of the un-churched young people surveyed agreed with the 
statement that “Christianity today is more about organized religion than about loving God and 
loving people.” After reading this report I kept wondering why our young people should think so 
negatively about church; what made them say that Christianity is about organized religion 
instead of loving people? In the previous chapter I talked about the two boys who felt that they 
were like outcast to these ‘church-going people.’ If the church is going down and living in denial 
under the disguise that they pioneered this and that, how will they respond to any report or wake- 
up call. At one point in time, the church used to be a point of reference in this city of Plainfield 
as well as other parts of the country. Note the ‘used to be’ which denotes past tense. 

Membership in the Episcopal Church was reported to have either stagnated or declined 
through the 90’s. The denominational report indicated that that there was a slight growth in first 
years of the 21 st century which was later compensated by the losses in the following years. By 
the end of 2003 the denomination reported a loss of 115,000 members. 54 

Presbyterian Church-USA is one of the largest mainline denominations in the United 


53 Pew Forum on Religion and Public Life; “Religion among the Millenials,” 
http://www.pewforum.org/Age/Religion-Among-the-Millennials.aspx. 

54 National Council of Churches, 2011 Yearbook of American & Canadian Churches (Nashville, 
Tennessee: Abingdon Press, 2011). 
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States of America with an estimated membership of 2,016,091. This denomination reported a 
loss of 61,047 members at the end of 2010 with no gain in membership. 55 Several of its churches 
were among those I reported as closed. As I interviewed an immigrant pastor of one of the 
Presbyterian Church in New Jersey, I discovered a common story I encountered throughout my 
research; most of the main-line denominations declining and dying are opting to give or sell the 
church building to immigrant Christian’s groups to continue the work of ministry to that 
community. This is a good action which creates an opportunity for continuity instead of church 
dying. 

I had a heated but friendly disagreement with a minister/professor as she tried to theorize 
the fact that the church should be left to die if it has served its purpose. Arguing from a scientific 
view of metamorphosis that life can come out of dying simply minimized the urgency and the 
enormity of its mission, paving a way for them to throw the church in the shredder ‘just like 
that.’ To the contrary of that view which probably added to the number of church closures last 
year (some 3,200 in US alone), some mainline denominational churches have come to terms with 
their inability to continue and freely transitioned by training and handing over to the new 
generation. Most of these new leaders include multicultural and multiracial; including all types 
of immigrants within their community. 

The notion firmly held by some of the pioneers that, ‘if we die the church goes down with 
us’ is inexcusable. One of the churches I interviewed here in Plainfield closed its service after 
117 years; they have been sharing (renting out) with two other immigrant congregations which 
are growing but they would rather sell it to a developer to demolish it than help the other 
congregations who are trying to buy it from them. While I was talking to the Synod treasurer, he 

55 PCUSA, “PCUSA Loses 61,047 Members,” Presbyterian Layman, 44, no. 5 (July 2011): 4. 
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said, “I have sold three other churches last year; whoever comes with money gets the building.” I 

asked him why he was concerned about the sale and not the ministry to this community, to which 

he replied, “All the proceeds from these sales goes to our legacies.” My rhetorical question 

comes up again, “What is a better legacy than passing on the baton of the ministry to others?” To 

continue; the church should outlive its members in order to achieve its gospel obligation. 

We can either look away or face the reality of the decline and death of our historical 

churches which have been carrying the flag of their denominations for hundreds of years. The 

National Council of Churches carried an article on the church statistics concerning the current 

decline and death among the mainline denominations in America. The Yearbook of American 

and Canadian Churches , National Council of Churches, 2011 filed the following report: 

Mainline churches reporting declines in membership are United Church of Christ, 
down 2.83 percent to 1,080,199 members; the Presbyterian Church (USA), down 
2.61 percent to 2,770,730 members; the Episcopal Church, down 2.48 percent to 
2,006,343 members; the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, down 1.96 
percent to 4,542,868 members; the American Baptist Churches USA, down 1.55 
percent to 1,310,505; the Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod), down 1.08 percent 
to 2,312,111 members; and the United Methodist Church, down 1.01 percent to 
7,774,931 members. 56 

There are other faith groups experiencing this impact, like non-denominational churches, 
though at a very low percentage with almost no closures. 

This trend has been impacting other developed nations like United Kingdom which 
reported a growing decline in membership and church attendance. The Church of England has 
been closing 30 churches each year from 1969 to 2002; buildings were demolished as a last 
resort after attempting to preserve those with historical architecture. According to the Economist 
magazine, some congregations merged up to three churches meeting as one. Most of those 
buildings have been sold to developers converting or demolishing them for other use. 1,600 


56 Yearbook of American & Canadian Churches. 
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Church of England buildings had been declared redundant, 357 have been demolished and 327 
preserved by the Churches Conservation Trust.' 

I was saddened to see that the Church of England had established what they called, 
‘Redundant Churches Division’ and later changed it to ‘Closed Churches Division’ in 2008 to 
deal with the current reduction in membership and church attendance. The domino effect is 
across countries especially in the West. Surprisingly, Africa has been experiencing growth and 
church planting is an ongoing experience. Even though Africa has experienced decline in church 
attendance within the mainline denominations, no closures have been reported. 

What is happening between the church and the community is what I call in this study, ‘a 
paradigm shift disconnecting church from the community.’ Methodologies of the past two 
centuries were good for that time but detrimental for the present encounter. There has been a 
continuous call for the church to awaken from its comfort zone slumber and become missional in 
the real sense of the word. Some churches and Christian outreach organizations have been trying 
different methods which are producing new resorts. 

Chuck Colson, founder of ‘Angel Tree’, 58 told a moving story about loving people 
without discrimination in relation to the work of his ministry; simple but profound acts of love 
and justice to the un-expecting innocent victims of circumstances. These are the organization 
benefactors referred to as ‘angels’; I could equate them with the ones Jesus referred to as ‘these 
little ones’. Angel Tree was established by Colson. Having been imprisoned before, he knows 
firsthand the life of inmates and their children out there. The impact of a missing parent, 
especially one incarcerated, takes a deep toll on children during holidays. Angel Tree teams go to 

57 The Economist , 28 March 2002. 

58 Angel Tree ministry to inmates’ children, founded by Chuck Colson. 
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the children of these inmates during Christmas season and give them presents; so on Boxing Day 

they can have something under the tree like other kids across the street. He was telling a story in 

one report that two Muslim families received Angel Tree gifts every Christmas and when they 

visited their dads, they told them how these Christians have been good to them. This went on 

year after year till their dads came out of prison. One of the dads contacted the organization and 

decided to become a Christian and joined the local church. 

This organization is not a church even though it’s a Christian group set out to share God’s 

love with these innocent children. When I heard this moving encounter, I remembered the words 

I cited earlier from Jurgen Moltmann challenging the church to become incarnational within their 

community by sharing God’s acts of love and justice in which he states 

It is not the church that has the mission of salvation to give to the world, but 
rather it is the mission of God that includes the church, creating church as it goes. 

It is not that the church ceases to exist but that, while participating in God’s acts 
of love and justice in the world, God transforms, strengthens and shapes the 
church for yet more service. 59 

Colson and his team never preached or confronted these families with philosophical 
arguments of creation vs. evolution or doctrinal supremacy of John Calvin vs. Vatican liturgy. 

All they did was become missional; stepping out, not armed with some superficial theological 
dogma, but to share God’s love and justice and then witness church being created by God in the 
midst of his mission. 

I will discuss this thought further as I address the heart of the ‘great commission’ to 
evangelize and explore the right, the wrong and the working ways of evangelizing the 
postmodern society. 


59 Moltmann, The Church in the Power, 64. 
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Abandoning the Ship 

By definition, abandoning the ship is to “give up by leaving or ceasing to operate or 
inhabit, especially as a result of danger or other impending threat” 60 ; metaphorically speaking, 
the church is the ship in which the community can find safety. Based on this research, the 
linguistic acronyms used by these dormant or dying churches sends a wrong signal to its 
members and the community around; ‘mission accomplished’ can become synonymous with 
mission impossible. If the forbearers feel that they have served their term, the church has not 
completed her term. Just like a long distance travel, you can change the drivers without needing 
to change the vehicle. 

The way church decline is being addressed debunks its original mission and vision. 
Common sense tells a person that he is not ok when blood is gushing out of his body. The 
institution is bleeding at an alarming rate and, as such, it cannot say’ “we are ok.” The phrase 
that ‘when the going gets tough, the tough ones get going’ may be old school, but with available 
resources and manpower begging for a chance to continue, why abandon the ship? 

I don’t intend to correct the words N. T Wright as he examined the Christian family both 
within and without; and concluded that “the point of Christianity isn’t to go to heaven when you 
die.” 61 1 would like to add the word ‘only’ to go to heaven when you die. Church is called upon 
to do more than just to keep the Sabbath and adhere to all sacraments prescribed by their 
denominational hierarchy. It’s got to be more than “die and up you go to heaven.” Resigning to 
the fact that you followed Christ and served faithfully does not set forth in motion the 


60 The Free Dictionary, s.v. “abandon,” http://www.thefreedictionary.com/abandon. 

61 N. T. Wright, Simply Christian: Why Christianity Makes Sense (San Francisco: Flarper San Francisco, 
2006), 217. 
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prerequisites of continuity of the church’s mission to the community. Patting yourself on the 
back without passing on the baton to the next generation is just ‘abandoning the ship’ in the 
midst of the shark infested ocean. 

I interviewed several people in the community whose churches had either closed or 
whose membership was reduced to less than ten. One elderly lady, confined to her home with 
nursing aides visiting to help her, beckoned me for a seat. As she confirmed her membership she 
asked what good is the church building without people. She made a phone call to the pastor (at 
that time before closing) and I overheard her asking, “Why can’t we give this church to that 
immigrant congregation which has been renting from us?” The pastor said the matter is in the 
hands of the synod who will take over after the closing service. “The pastor comes here on 
Wednesdays every other week to give us communion; we don’t need that building,” she said 
with a sad face. She told me how the board has been trying to sell the building without success 
due to the current financial crisis in the country. 

Lesslie Newbigin prioritizes the way the church ought to think and act towards God’s 
mission in their community. Calling the church members to the biblical mandate of ministry he 
said, 

The Bible is covered with God’s purpose of blessing for all the nations. It is 
concerned with the completion of God’s purpose in the creation of the world. It is 
not (to put it crudely) concerned with offering a way of escape for the redeemed 
soul out of history, but with the action of God to bring history to its true end. 62 

Newbigin’s caution to the church is a reflection of what Wright had said earlier, that the 

sole purpose for Christians is not only to believe God and then wait for the death to transition to 

heaven. 


62 Lesslie Newbigin, The Open Secret: an introduction to the theology of mission (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
W. B. Eerdmans, 1995), 34. 
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From England to the United State of America, the church is going through a phase of 
decline and decay. My study illustrates the dichotomy between the two distinctive items in this 
experience: baby boomers vs. the millennials and the church then vs. the church now. In the case 
of the former, they have served well and built all those magnificent cathedrals and sent 
missionaries to the farthest parts of the globe. “Yes that was a good work, now that they are 
either in a nursing home or dying, then what?” expressed one of the youth ministers in this city. 
There has to be an ongoing work in the community carried out from the older to the younger 
generation; there needs to be a graceful transition of leadership if the mission of God is going to 
survive the current wave of despondence. As I stated earlier, the mission is of God to his 
creations out there, he involves or creates the church in the process of his service. This youth 
leader was crying as if to say to the fathers, “please do not abandon the ship while we are on 
board.” 

To echo the words of Martin Luther in which he said, “One must first descend to hell 
before ascending to heaven,” the church members and leaders in this city must be willing to do 
what it takes to continue the mission here. Addressing the non-judgmental attitude of those in the 
faith, this great reformist’s words awaken the church to look inwards first before castigating 
others. The challenge suggest that we will not be effective and authentic until we realize our 
inadequacy; then and only then can we empathize with others in our community. 

Over the past century the church has read and emphasized in their worship service and 
liturgies the ‘great commission’. Citing a few trips to the Saharan Africa in the name of missions 
made them feel great with accolades of jubilation; but how good is it if the purpose was to see 
the lions of Kilimanjaro while back in Plainfield we don’t witness or minister to anybody? The 
commission of Christ to his followers ‘to go’ is on the cutting edge of time and eternity. To the 
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baby boomers they are on emergency alert with life jackets on, gazing into the waters of this time 
and ready to jump when their captain shouts, “Abandon the ship!” 

On the receiving end are the millennials who are gazing into their computers, iPhones 
and modern gadgets delving into the philosophies of today, ready to redefine the mission of the 
abandoned vessel. Though the metaphor may not be ‘suitable for younger viewers,’ somebody 
has to rise up to the occasion and lead the process. 

I recall the words of God in Joshua 1: 2 in which he encouraged Joshua in the subject of 
succession, “My servant Moses is dead. Now therefore arise, go over this Jordan, you and all 
these people, to the land which I am giving to them—the children of Israel” (Joshua 1:2 KJV). 
What we glean from this commissioning narrative is that Moses had completed his work but 
God’s mission to the people was not over. The mission under Joshua lasted over 40 years after 
Moses was out of the scene. Should the church learn something from this process? Maybe the 
people at that time felt that the death of Moses was the end of the mission just like some leaders 
and members of the dying churches feel today? If Moses transitioned then to Joshua, why can’t 
these churches transition to the ‘Joshua generation’ of today? Moses would have said to Joshua, 
“when I die please close the mission and keep the records as my legacy.” 

Pertaining to the mission of the church and the community, missiologist David Bosch 
said, “Mission is more and different from recruitment to our brand of religion; it is alerting 
people to the universal reign of God through Christ.” 63 As this author and advocate of missional 
churches assertively spells out the caution of how we do mission to our community; the warning 
is to change the misconceived idea that we are out there to recruit people to our elite 
denomination. If the focus of our mission becomes narrowed to our specific denomination, the 

63 Bosch, Transforming Mission, 389-390. 
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possibilities of being content with five members until we close will be high. If we embrace the 
concept of mission or work out there in the community as God’s own, then we will be energized 
to be part of his work. 
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Evangelism 

Evangelism is derived from the Greek word Euaggelion, meaning ‘gospel’ or ‘good 


news.’ The verb ‘Euaggelizesthai’ means ‘to bring’ or ‘to announce good news’. It occurs about 
fifty-five times in the book of Acts; which can be translated as ‘to preach’ in contemporary 
Christian language. Evangelism has to do with the proclamation of the message of good news. 
The ‘great commission’ is commonly used to refer to the sending off message Jesus gave to his 
disciples before his ascension, telling them to go into the entire world and preach the gospel to 
all creation. To some, this is a call to evangelism, while to others it is a call to mission. 
Evangelism and mission are sometimes used synonymously though they differ in application or 
implementation. Mission or missionary see their duties as that of ministering first to the needs of 
the person before preaching or evangelizing to them. 

In this study the concept of evangelism is being examined in light of what has been 
happening in this city of Plainfield and the rest of the country. Evangelism, as in preaching to the 
community, was done more in the past, but currently very few of the churches I met have been 
doing it. The common answers I got was that society has moved away from interacting with the 
so called ‘religious fanatics’ in the name of ‘keeping my space’, and ‘respecting my privacy’. In 
this context the church is either not witnessing to anybody at all, or cooking some food for the 
homeless and a soup kitchen every other Saturday. 

I had a meeting with Rev. Scott, a part time pastor of one of the reformed church in this 
city, and we addressed this subject of dishing out some food as a way of helping the community. 
He said something which opened my mind in solving this puzzle of reaching out in an effective 
manner. In his observation of what he called ‘non-involvement mission’ he expressed his 
disappointment with the church’s giving out food by hiring someone to cook and place it on the 
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fellowship hall or kitchen door for the poor to come and take. If you don’t interact with the 
people, how can food minister to anybody or get to know their families and other needs of the 
community? 

This encounter brings up my argument that the church needs to be intentional in 
answering the call to mission; be deliberate in sharing the good news as they minister to their 
needs. The difference may be very thin between doing evangelism only and doing mission 
outreach only. The former becomes a nuisance to the community while the later becomes Red 
Cross humanitarian aid. I have to point out what I ascertained earlier, that the mission belongs to 
God. My duty is to respond to God’s call to do mission in my community first; and then let God 
create his church along the way. 

That may sound easy to say, but many of the people I interviewed on this subject of going 
out to do mission had no idea what I was talking about. Most of the Christians I interviewed 
seemed familiar with liturgy, women’s guilds, men’s breakfast, and the list goes on. The amazing 
thing with all these activities was that they belong to their core members only, even though the 
announcement may read all are invited. Attending one of them I felt out of place even though I 
have been a Christian almost all my life. The dress code was precise; the language was 
ecclesiastical enough to confuse the researcher coming from a different denomination. If this 
church was to be weighed in respect to missions by someone like Lesslie Newbigin, they would 
be found wanting; neither missional nor evangelistic. 

In her charge to the church to be actively involved and theologically viable, Lois Barrett 

said 

A missional congregation lets God’s mission permeate everything that the 

congregation does; from worship to witness to training members for discipleship. 

It bridges the gap between outreach and congregational life, since, in its life 
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together; the church is to embody God’s mission. 64 

Serving the community should be the heartbeat of every church in this community as well 
as others. 

We don’t have to be stuck and so rigid to our programs which sound so exclusive and 
limited to the right people. Mission is always eclipsed in compassion for that particular place or 
people; this inner call moves a missioner to a point of letting go all he has under the sun. It is out 
of this deep conviction that the process becomes greater than the luxury of being a Christian 
alone with a hope of being redeemed to glory. Our liturgies and worship service should prepare 
men and women for this great encounter of God sending his children to fulfill his great 
commission on earth. 

As much as we debate this subject of evangelism and missions, the need is obvious as we 
experience the decline and loss of parishioners in all mainline denominations across the board. 
Despite our theological persuasions, the commission given to church (universal) to go precedes 
any denominational affiliations. It’s unanimously accepted by all believers in Jesus that the 
church was sent to the world and not the other way round. Dave Devries in his work, Missional 
Transformation: Fueling Missionary Movements that Transform America? 5 attempted to 
compile what he calls ‘five biblical distinctive’ forming a missional perspective as: 

1. The Church is sent by Jesus Christ (John 17:18; 20:21, Luke 9:2; Matt 28: 19-20; Acts 

1 : 8 ) 

2. The Church is sent with the Cross (1 Corinthians 1:18, Eph 2:16, Col 2:14, 1 Pet2:24, 2 


64 Barrett, Treasure , x. 

65 Dave DeVries, “Missional Transformation: Fueling Missionary Movements that Transform America,” 
(D.Min. diss., Bakke Graduate University, 2007), 8-12. 
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Corinthians 5:17-24) 

3. The Church is sent in Community (Acts 2:42-47; 5:42; John 13:34-35; 1 John 3:16-17) 

4. The Church is sent to every Culture (John 1:14; Matt 20:28; Acts 17:22-34; Luke 5:29) 

5. The Church is sent for the King and His Kingdom (Matt 10:7; 25:34) 

One of the members told me that all this time he thought talking to people about God was 
the work of an ordained minister. This man is a reflection of how long the church has abandoned 
its God-given mandate and one of the obvious reasons for closing down churches. I could not 
believe how someone would be a baptized member of a congregation and have no idea who 
should tell others about the gospel. I wonder if this member and many others like him have ever 
invited anybody to their service. This is a true prescription for a disaster, if these are the 
remaining members of the churches around near and far. No wonder this missional scholar 
insisted that 

the church needs to recover an eschatology that recognizes that our political or 

religious activity cannot establish the kingdom of God. Rather, a belief that the 

coming reign of God is the framework for all missionary practice. 66 

There is a need for a spiritual awakening for the church to get back to the basics of its call 
to become missional and incarnational in their community by words and deeds. The 
understanding that the one who has sent them to the field will soon come to complete becomes 
an eschatological emblem to energize them for the work. While the church is doing God’s work 
in the community by ministering to them both physically and spiritually, the eternal reward 
promised will make them keep on serving. 

David Bosch paints a compelling picture of what evangelism should be, and mean to the 
church in these words: 

66 Lesslie Newbigin, as quoted in Michael Frost, Road for Missional, 48. 
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Evangelism is that dimension and activity of the church’s mission which, by word 
and deed and in light of particular conditions and a particular context, offers every 
person and community, everywhere, a valid opportunity to be directly challenged 
to a radical reorientation of their lives. 67 

I have re-examined these words above by Bosch before, and each time I question them I 
find myself going back to the drawing board. Especially the phrase ‘radical reorientation’ was 
mind-boggling; but after spending time in the field observing and interviewing those in and 
outside the church, I could not help but come back to them. If the church continues on this 
downward spiral, then the remedy might have to be a radical reorientation to combat the axis of 
evil. 

C.S Lewis, in his book Mere Christianity , said that “Christians want to enjoy the 
euphoria of religion without the price.” 68 The churches in this city seem to fall in this category 
though the decline has shifted their focus from ministering to assets transfer or selling and 
depositing to the so-called ‘legacy’. As I stated earlier that, those before us passed on the work 
as they were laid to rest; this generation should listen to the silent cry from their offspring out in 
this community. Evangelism should be enacted again, only this time a different style is required 
as we have established. This is not an overnight job for a pastor and some deacons or elders; it is 
a duty for all, a call to become intentional and missional to our community. To evangelize the 
right way according to this study will have to take time and involve every member of the church. 
When everybody gets involved, then it becomes a lifestyle of the church and not a duty to be 
done in a hurry. 

To echo the words of one missional church advocate, Michael Frost on this subject of 
missional church evangelizing: 

67 Bosch, Transforming Mission, 389-390. 

68 Terry L. Miethe, ed., C. S. Lewis’ Mere Christianity (Nashville, Tennessee: Broadman and Holman), 63. 
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If evangelism is like a meal, think of it as being prepared in a slow cooker and 
served over a long night around a large table. It can’t be microwaved. It can’t be 
takeout. 69 

Just as the youth leader cried out either in fear or bewilderment as he observed the baby 
boomers abandoning the ship, so is Michael to the church of the 21 st century to carry out God’s 
mission of love and justice to their communities. Yes there are discouragements as the flesh 
battles the spirit which can easily drive one out of the mission. I would like to think that’s why 
he cautioned us that evangelism cannot be ‘microwave’ or a ‘takeout’ kind of a work. It will 
require a slow cooking kind of approach with an intentional mindset of a person in it for a long 
haul and not ready to give up the divine task. 

Dark Nights 

During apartheid in South Africa, I talked to one black student from the Soweto suburbs 
where the majority of black South Africans were literally abandoned by the white supremacy 
regime. Though the hope of Nelson Mandela’s coming out was looming as the western countries 
exerted pressure on the regime for his release, this young man described their plight as “the 
darkest night.” “We have done everything from fighting to peaceful demonstrations, and many of 
my fellow students are now dead,” he said with tears flowing down his face. We all experience 
dark nights in this life’s journey, a time when there is no energy or strength to face tomorrow. 

In sports, especially in long distant running, they say that after 20 miles of continuous 
running, glycogen in the muscle runs out, making the runner loose stamina and start to slow 
down. That’s why runners try to eat glucose to replenish their strength; otherwise they will start 
dropping out of the race. On the Philadelphia Christian Network, recently, they gave statistics of 
ministers quitting the ministry; they reported that each year 1500 pastors quit ministry due to 

69 Frost, The Road to Missional, 45. 
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burn-out and discouragements. I was driving as this report was being read, and for the rest of my 
journey to do this project I kept saying, ‘they have run out of spiritual glucose, they have come 
face to face with their dark night." 

In the same week I read an article in a Christian magazine on the same subject. In this 
article, the writer addressed the same subject of dark nights of our soul. Taking us back to the 
1500s when St. John of the Cross coined the words “the dark night of the soul,” he says that 
Christians or Christian leaders hit that point in a spiritual realm when there is no strength to go 
on. It is at these times we need one another or pass on the baton to keep the mission going. The 
number of ministers leaving the call to mission is almost equivalent to the number of churches 
closed in the year 2009/2010. This is no surprise; what do you expect from a dormant and 
declining church to do to its pastor? If he is doing a ‘church as usual’ kind of a ministry that has 
left so many closed, then he/she might leave before the church dies. 

Evangelism is needed; yes a different kind of evangelism which includes the missional 
aspect on the one hand and proclamation of the good news on other. This call to do God’s 
mission of love and justice creates a new kind of a church; vibrant and unrelenting, enlisting 
soldiers not ready to abandon the ship. It is the kind of evangelism Michael was talking about 
when he stated: 

We will find that evangelism is best done slowly, deliberately, in the context of a 

loving community. It takes time and multiple engagements. It requires the 

unbeliever to observe our lifestyle, see our demonstrations of the reign of God, 

70 

test our values, and enjoy our hospitality. 

This is not a feeding program, but an evangelism seasoned with missional concept. The 
focus is not only on God’s saving them from physical needs, but also saving their souls for 
eternity in the time to come. If the church does not get out there it will become a stranger within 

70 Frost, 44. 
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its own community. 

These current statistics are indicating that the church is experiencing its ‘dark nights of 
the soul’ just as St. John of the Cross argued almost 500 years ago. You don’t have to be in a 
monastery to experience this gap, or in the wilderness of Arabia. All you need is to look at the 
life of the church as an institution starting from Plainfield. Political correctness (as many refer to 
these differences) has confused the church missioners trying to balance between ministry and 
tolerance. Organizations, both state and private, have established policies which hold evangelism 
incommunicado. If you share your faith publicly as some expressed during my interviews, you 
could be branded a bigot and non-tolerant. 

Dark nights are not necessarily a negative input into our spiritual life; they occasionally 
serve as a reset button in our psychological and emotional setting to take us back for moments of 
reflection and contemplation. One journalist said, “You don’t have to be out in the dark, but if 
you want to look at the stars, you will find the darkness is necessary.” Assessing this life’s 
experience as universal, she cited two quite opposite characters whose lives differ in style and 
practice: Mother Teresa and comedian Susan Isaac. During her dark moments, Mother Teresa 
said, “I’m told God loves me, and yet the reality of the darkness and coldness and emptiness is so 
great that nothing touches my soul, tortures of loneliness; I wonder how long will my heart suffer 
like this.” On a similar account, comedian Susan Isaac said: 

All my life I had felt God’s presence, even when I pushed him away he remained 

the still, small squatter I could not evict. Now I could hear nothing, feel nothing, 

71 

know nothing. The squatter had vacated. 

This experience is not made to finish the church or ministers, it is an opportunity to re¬ 
fire and come back up again. 

71 Susan Isaac, as quoted in Lisa Engelthaler, “Growing in the Dark,” Leadership Journal, November 28, 
2011, http://www.christianitytoday.com/le/2011/fall/growingdark.html (accessed 2/11/2012). 
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Many have tried different ways of escaping or easing the agony of these moments of 
isolation by turning to some sociological theories. Both Christians and secular members of 
society unanimously agree about this experience caused by either a cataclysmic occurrence, 
natural or divine order. To the religious ones, like Christians, it is a time intended for our 
spiritual growth by drawing us close to God. 

Christian Smith, a sociologist at Notre Dame claims that many Americans have created a 

79 

new religious culture for this escape. Introducing what he calls “moralistic therapeutic deism” 
or MTD, Smith says it’s the fastest growing religion in America, more than Christianity, Islam or 
western religions. In the MTD, the truth about ‘God’ is that he wants people to feel good, be 
happy, be nice and delivered from pain; which is the “therapeutic part of God.” Outside of being 
available when I need him, God will not interfere with my life; that’s the deism part. This 
therapeutic attitude seems like the pattern being followed silently by the declining churches in 
this city and the nation. It is working for now, at least for a temporary comfort that ‘we did our 
part and God is ok with us’ kind of a feeling. 

After the death of Mother Teresa, her private letters to her spiritual leaders titled Come be 
My Light were published in 2007, edited by Brian Kolodiejchuk, in which she was given three 
answers to her question as to why God has abandoned her in the dark and desolation. First there 
was no human remedy for this darkness. Meaning that, she has no human control over it except 
God. Secondly, feeling his presence was not the only evidence that he is there; her craving for 
God is a sure sign that God was present in her life in a hidden way. Third was that the pain she 
was going through was redemptive; just as Jesus experienced the agony of a dark moment when 
he cried, “my God, my God, why have you forsaken me” it was a dark moment of isolation and 

72 Christian Smith and Melinda Lundquist Denton. Soul searching: the religious and spiritual lives of 
American teenagers. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005 p. 118 
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desolation, yet out of this dark night came redemption for us all. 

Mother Teresa’s experience of dark nights was confirmed by St. Therese of Lisieux 
whose life and concept of God’s love and justice for the community inspired many people of 
faith and good will. In her book, “The little way” she singles out ‘Love’ as the most important 
thing to hold on to in times of dryness; she said that, “love is more important than spiritual 
vitality” 74 , she went on to say, “you cannot see God but you can see your neighbor”, no matter 
what darkness you find yourself in, choose love for your neighbor. 

What I’m laboring to say is that based on this study’s findings, most churches are quitting 
and abandoning their ministry to this community in response to their ‘dark nights’. I argue that 
the situation can either be viewed as detrimental or redemptive, both for the church as an ‘agent’ 
of the kingdom or as an institution; well placed with an opportunity to answer the call to God’s 
mission in this community and let God create his own church as we serve in his mission of 
sharing his love and justice. 

We all agree that there is a dire need for some kind of a revival or renaissance for the 
current church in 21 st century to survive the next millennium. To come out of these dark nights, 
the church and the quitting ministers may need some kind of an awakening; something to give 
them an encouragement and change the way the mission and evangelism is being done. 

Revival 

I could not leave this chapter without addressing one common question I received almost 
after every meeting or interview, especially from those under 30 years of age and serving in one 


7i John Ortberg, “When God Seems Far Away,” Leadership (Fall, 2011), 
http://www.ctlibrary.com/le/2011/fall/faraway.html (accessed February 22, 2012). 
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of these churches. The question was either, ‘what next?’ or ‘what is God going to do about this?’ 
Though I don’t claim to speak on his behalf, my educated guess would be, ‘God will do what he 
has always done if anybody will be available.’ One song writer said in his song, ‘God sent us 
revival’ while another wrote, ‘revive us once more Lord’ and the list goes on. The quest in all 
these people is for a ‘Revival’. 

The word revival in a Christian context is as old as the Bible; it was used from the Old 
Testament to the New, and by church fathers as recorded in church history. Christian revival is 
synonymously used with spiritual renewal or awakening of the church; either a particular 
congregation, national or global. During this encounter the church would experience a mass 
conversion of non-believers in their community or its members responding to the missionary call 
both local and international. This wave is defined by some Christians as “restoration of the 
church itself to a vital and fervent relationship with God after a period of decline.” 75 The current 
decline of the church in this city and the nation may need a revival like those in the past. 

From thel800’s, revival swept across America and Europe with people like Charles 
Finney, Asahel Nettleton, James Taylor, Peter Cartwright, John Wesley, and Charles Wesley. 
These men and women rose up to the occasion to re-ignite the fire to stop the church from 
decline. The latest one which recently celebrated 100th anniversary of the birth of modem 
Pentecostal movement was the ‘Azusa Street’ which started in 1906 in Los Angeles. Revival or 
church renewal is commonly used in the west by church leaders to express their concerns on the 
decline of the church in an attempt to mobilize its members to the service. 

The story of Nehemiah in the Bible tells a story of courage and vigor; a visionary leader 
who dared to stand against all odds to face a condition of desolation and despair. A city of 

75 Wikipedia, s.v. “revival,” http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Christian_revival. 
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spiritual value and meaning was burned and in ruins with its inhabitants disillusioned and ready 
to abandon the ship. 

Nehemiah 2:17-18 

Then I said to them, "You see the distress that we [are] in, how Jerusalem [lies] 
waste, and its gates are burned with fire. Come and let us build the wall of 
Jerusalem, that we may no longer be a reproach." And I told them of the hand of 
my God which had been good upon me, and also of the king's words that he had 
spoken to me. So they said, "Let us rise up and build." Then they set their hands 
to [this] good [work]. 

These are not words of a weakling, or someone just playing ‘church as usual’; this is a 
call to a revival from a man with a missional intuition. This is a call of courage and a challenge 
to those who remained in Jerusalem that, ‘it is God’s mission in which we are participants; he 
will take care of his business if we only do our part.’ We see in this report that some responded 
positively and were ready to answer the call of God’s mission in this city. 

This was by all definition an act of revival. Jerusalem was facing its ‘dark nights’ at this 
point in history, all its beauty and fame was gone after the fire and there was no strength left. The 
leaders then were quitting ministry just like they are doing in America as stated earlier. Revival 
was what brought life back and the mission to recover and restore their city began to inspire 
them once more. Hoping that this biblical history would make sense to these young adults, I 
cautioned them that Nehemiah’s story was not without challenge and opposition. There were 
those who said let the city go, spilt water cannot be collected, probably to hide behind some kind 
of ancient mythology for a copout. 

In the next verse, Nehemiah faces some self-styled intellectuals of the city who had 

resigned to a defeat and not ready for a revival. 

But when Sanballat the Horonite, Tobiah the Ammonite official, and Geshem the 
Arab heard [of it], they laughed at us and despised us, and said, "What [is] this 
thing that you are doing? Will you rebel against the king?” So I answered them, 
and said to them, "The God of heaven Himself will prosper us; therefore we His 
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servants will arise and build, but you have no heritage or right or memorial in 

Jerusalem” (Nehemiah 2:19-20). 

What these three men were saying then, has been echoed through this work. So many 
baby boomers repeatedly said to me that their work was done and so the church can be 
demolished to give way to any other business venture. Let’s examine what the leader of revival 
said to these ‘counselors’. First he told them that it was “God’s work” and he will prosper them. 
Secondly he told them that “his servants will arise and do his work.” These fellows were ready to 
abandon the ship and to make it worse they were opposed to any one attempting to rescue the 
vessel. 

Nehemiah’s words sound very similar to those of David Bosch calling the church to be 
more proactive in mission. He stated that “[t]here is in Jesus’ ministry no tension between saving 
from sin and saving from physical ailments, between the spiritual and the social” 76 Nehemiah 
was starting a revival by answering the call to be part of God’s mission and encouraging others 
to join in this movement. Beginning from saving them physically, just as Bosch stated, the city 
got back on its feet and begun a long journey to life and restoration. Even when the wall was up, 
almost ready these three ‘backsliders’ mocked Nehemiah and the rebuilders saying, “even a fox 
stepping on this wall, it will collapse.” History has vindicated them because the same wall stands 
hundreds of years later. 

The current state of the church may cause most of his members to disagree in principal 
and conviction as to which direction to take concerning the future of the church. Those who are 
eager to revitalize the church will face an uphill journey with the quitters; these are concerned 
(according to my interviews) with selling and putting the proceeds into their legacies. 


76 Bosch, Transforming Mission, 389-390. 
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Chapter 4 

CASTING THE FIRST STONE 


Introduction 

The term ‘casting the first stone’ predates our generation, working its way back to the 
Galilean days of the disciples of Jesus and the Pharisees. Most historians acquiesce to the origin 
and time the phrase was first used. Biblical records indicate that it was Jesus who coined these 
words to test the bona fide claim presented to him by these law makers of his time, and its 
unbalanced application to the rest of the community. 

In the book of John, chapter 8:1-7 carries this story of non-violent confrontation between 
Jesus and the Pharisees as follows 

Now early in the morning He came again into the temple, and all the people came 
to Him; and He sat down and taught them. Then the scribes and Pharisees brought 
to Him a woman caught in adultery. And when they had set her in the midst, they 
said to Him, "Teacher, this woman was caught in adultery, in the very act.” Now 
Moses, in the law, commanded us that such should be stoned. But what do you 
say?" This they said, testing Him, that they might have [something] of which to 
accuse Him. But Jesus stooped down and wrote on the ground with [His] finger, 
as though He did not hear. So when they continued asking Him, He raised 
Himself up and said to them, "He who is without sin among you, let him throw a 
stone at her first." 

If one pays no attention to the context in which the real meaning is embedded within the 
text, you can confuse justice with judgment or grace with conformity. This classic philosophical 
incident has been applied by people from all walks of life—religious and political alike. The 
central theme of the matter cuts to the chase the overall lesson of ‘not being judgmental’ and ‘not 
taking grace in vain’. Jesus did not agree with or license the sin of adultery; but seeing the 
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motives of these accusers, he diced to deal with them first as if to say, ‘don’t judge others first 
before judging yourself’. The balance of this case like many others he dealt with is thought 
provoking and a good lesson for the church today in dealing with the community around. 

The Blame game 

Hendrik Kraemer in his study of religion said that “[sjtrictly speaking, one ought to say 
that the Church is always in a state of crisis and that its greatest shortcoming is that it is only 
occasionally aware of it.” The message of the church is its mission to the community, and not 
the other way around. The community is composed of many facets and diversities within its 
population: those who adhere to religious beliefs and different faith traditions within these faith 
or religious groups. In the same community are those who practice ‘faith outside the faith’. This 
includes those who are opposed to religious faith yet acknowledge things like prayers to a higher 
power. Also in that large community are those in-between nothing and something in terms of a 
faith or no faith system. 

During my visits to this community of Plainfield, I constantly encountered what I call 
‘the blame game’ among these groups. The variances depicted a huge disconnect between these 
groups and the church more than they did with the other sects. The worst of all was that Christian 
churches or denominations could not see eye to eye, while the rest of the community scorned and 
mocked them as religious fanatics. The church folks kept on blaming the community for hiding 
behind the city’s administration to fmstrate them and their effort to minister to the secular. They 
also spotted harassments from the police, especially to those who are opposed to faith. Some of 
my interviewees from the community who are non-aligned to any religion expressed their 
concerns about the church interfering with their private life and family choices. 

77 Frost, Missional, 23. 
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I stopped for lunch at a Caribbean cafe and restaurant with the intension of finding out 
how they are blending in and relating with the churches in their community. Greeted with a 
variety of Caribbean delicacies, I placed an order and the guy on the other side of the counter 
responded, “Yaah man.” What caught my attention was not just the food and service (which was 
great), but the fact that the man was out to my table handing me flyers of the African night that 
weekend and several other things going on for the blacks in this community. This was the fourth 
time I have been invited to come eat and dance for free as a new-comer to their Friday events. 
Please note that no single Christian had invited me, not to mention that the bill was on them if I 
attended; these people were busy doing their ‘other ministry to this community 

Former British prime minister Winston Churchill said, ‘‘The reserve of modern assertions 
is sometimes pushed to extremes, in which the fear of being contradicted leads the writer to strip 
himself of almost all sense and meaning.”™ To echo these words in application, the church 
seems to be locked in a blame game throughout the week, then come Sunday, plays church as 
usual with a careful usage of the words in their sermon. All these carefully selected words are an 
effort to please the congregation and to steer clear from offending the ‘sensitive’ founder 
members of the board. While the church is spending countless meetings discussing how to be 
‘gender inclusive,’ the Caribbean have increased their Friday ‘fiesta’ by one hundred more 
members. I know of one church that spent nearly six months on this subject and by the time they 
were done passing all the ‘inclusive’ stuff, the church had folded up and the pastor got a job 
somewhere else. 

I wish to state that as a researcher I’m not gender biased or intolerant of any sexual 
orientation. I believe each one is entitled to their life choices just as much as I am. In this blame 

78 Winston Churchill as quoted in “QuotationsBook,” www.quotationsbook.com/quote/8290/. 
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game I refused intentionally to engage in religious or denominational character assassination. In 
one of the youth/young adults group meetings, I dealt with this question and to my surprise these 
Millennials were able to move the discussion to the main thing. The pioneers of the blame game 
waste their time defending their God, which led me to ask one of the elders, ‘How small your 
God is, that you feel obligated to defend and shield him from these non-Christians in your 
community?’ 

Responding to the 2004 tsunami, Sam Harris proceeded in his blame game on Christians 
posing questions like, “If God exists and takes an interest in the affairs of human beings, his will 
is not inscrutable.” His rhetoric covered so many areas of intellectual and philosophical 
arguments claiming that the religious faith of Christians is a mere presumption based on 
insufficient evidence. Several from his camp of course took up arms (verbal) to defend and 
season his attack probably to make their case to the readers (community.) 

A great theologian, philosopher and apologist, Dr. Ravi Zacharias took to the defense of 
Christianity as people asked him to respond to these accusations. He began by challenging what 
Mr. Harris calls ‘The End of Faith’ and said it should rather be ‘the end of reason’ because it 
demonstrates that the mind that is alienated from God in the name of reason can become totally 
irrational. Making a case for religion and God, Zacharias fired back saying that, “The reality is 
that the emptiness that results from the loss of the transcendent is stark and devastating, 
philosophically and existentially. Indeed, the denial of an objective moral law, based on the 

on 

compulsion to deny the existence of God, results ultimately in the denial of evil itself.” And the 
intellectual blame game continued. 

79 Sam Harris, Letter to a Christian Nation (New York: Vintage, 2008), 48. 

so Ravi K. Zacharias, “God's Dupes,” http://www.ligonier.org/leam/articles/gods-dupes/ (accessed 
February 13, 2012). 
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I should have stated earlier within the contrast of ‘dos’ and ‘don’ts, that ensued in the 


garden between Adam and Eve and the serpent. The story of creation explains a scenario where 
the couple (Adam and Eve) had all they wanted from God; freedom to eat from any of the trees 
in the garden except the one at the center of the garden. After the deception, the woman ate the 
forbidden fruit and later gave it to her husband who did the same. Whether you are an 
evolutionist or creationist, it’s not the case here, just take the story as fact or fiction. When God 
asked the woman “did you eat the fruit which I forbid you not to?,” she begun what I call the 
blame game, passing the ball (blame) from the serpent to the “woman you gave me.” I suppose 
the use of the term ‘you gave me’ was to pass on the blame to God. I don’t see any record of 
them repenting or asking for forgiveness other than running a blame game which cost them death 
and separation from the garden. 

In practical sense, there are no winners in this unworthy game. I don’t negate the place of 
reason and defense of the principles pertaining to individual creeds and practice. The quest in 
this study is that the church should ‘keep the main thing, main thing’, which in this case is their 
participation in God’s mission in their community. If more of it were spent in answering this call, 
the church would be actively engaged in their community sharing (giving) God’s love and justice 
to all, irrespective of their view of Christianity. 

In this study, I argue that the playing field is the community, and the more we pursue the 
line of blame games, the more the church is becoming a stranger within its community. Many 
people who talked to us in thee one-on-one meetings about the image and work of the church in 
their community said that the church is no longer a salt and light as they had expected or was in 
the years past. Citing compromise and complaisance, these members of a Christian and secular 
community felt more and more disconnected and were not willing to be associated with the 
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institution. 


Community morals 

“You cannot legislate morality,” one Christian legal advisor to the church board said to 
me. “I totally agree with you sir,” I replied in a calm voice to ease the pressure on his face. His 
adrenaline was mnning high after one of his colleague said the government and the law 
enforcement and the teachers have a role to play in the way children are behaving and 
assimilating to the society. He waited for more from me and in desperation he asked me, “Are 
you going to say something Mr. Preacher?” I asked a question back, “What is your mission to 
this community?” He replied, “to cut these pagans to size.” Whether this was said jokingly or 
with serious intent, the implication contradicts the ultimate goal of this church’s existence to this 
community. What kind of a leader would say that in relation to his congregation with the 
community? 

The words of both Jurgen Moltmann and Suzanne de Dietrich I cited in the earlier 
chapters challenged the church to wake up from this kind of derogative assumption that we have 
any mission of our own to these communities. Dietrich blows a trumpet call for the church to 
distinguish between the important things from none essentials interwoven in the mission field. 
The call for the church to “[rediscover again and again its vocation, its corporate vocation as the 
witnessing community taken out of the world, set apart for God, but set apart in order to be again 
sent to the world.” This is not a call to police the acts of the members of the community to your 
moral equivalence. The call is to do the first things first, and not to figure out God’s next move. 

There is a place and time for dealing with human behaviors in respect to faith traditions 
we may be affiliated with. Though what I found prevalent among these churches was finger 

81 Suzanne de Dietrich, The Witnessing Community, 16. 
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pointing and complaints towards the deteriorating decency in this community as well as others in 
the neighborhoods. I argue that no matter how evil the city or community is, it does not force the 
church to abandon its mission or service to these people. On the contrary, these despicable 
attitudes and inclinations should energize the missioners to pray and step out there and say to 
them, “You are not alone, there is hope for you.” These kinds of words can awaken the curiosity 
in some gangster to the point of inquiring, “What is it that is in you that I don’t have.” Who 
knows what the Spirit of God can do to such a one? 

I contend that the application of mission or church becoming missional in their 
community would spark a renaissance in the community and cause a change in their morals more 
than we can do by condemning and judging them. I understand the fine line between being 
perceived and voicing a genuine concern and holding someone accountable if need be. If we 
have to correct any immoral acts or injustice in the society, we need to come from a point of love 
and not judgment; have facts if you were to lay the weight especially on anybody outside of faith 
community. There are several examples in the bible which addresses these steps as well as in our 
Christian community today. 

In August 2011, Christian post.com carried a report on the UK’s riots in London city in 

which the British Prime minister, David Cameron said: 

These riots were not about race. These riots were not about cuts.. .And these riots 

were not about poverty. No, this was about behavior...people showing 

indifference to right and wrong; people with a twisted moral code; people with a 

complete absence of self-restraint. We have been too unwilling for too long to talk 

about what is right and what is wrong. We have too often avoided saying what 

needs to be said about everything from marriage to welfare to common courtesy. 

What last week has shown is that this moral neutrality, this relativism is not going 
• 82 
to cut it anymore. 


82 Christian Today, “Moral Relativisim,” http://www.christianpost.com/news/moral-relativism-wont-cut-it- 
anymore-says-uk-prime-minister-53930/ (accessed February 12, 2012). 
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Wow, Mr. Prime Minister was up in arms with the London community for acting in an 
unruly manner which reminded him that they need a lesson on community morals. The tone of 
his voice says it all; ‘your actions don’t much up to your leaders and community’s expectations.’ 
After reading this story I asked myself the question, ‘who is supposed to correct or teach an 
alternative way’ to these savages rampaging the streets, burning down homes and businesses? 
Was there any other way for these people to express their discontentment without harming 
people and properties? What is it that controls ego and personal resolve at any given situation, 
good or bad? 

It is incidents like this and others which make this study suggest that the burden as to 
what happens to our community is greater on the church than it is to the secular members of the 
community. Christian faith and practice in the church from children’s ministry (Sunday school) 
to the main worship service, prepares the child alongside their parents on how to be responsible, 
love your neighbor as yourself and not to do harm to others. I have a strong conviction that the 
absence of the church in the community would result in high immoral lifestyle and anarchy 

2 Samuel 12:1 tells a story that is compelling in wisdom and application; prophet Nathan 
went to correct the king concerning a bad moral act, ‘Sin’ which he had committed and angered 
those in and outside the faith; ‘the community’. The story begins with the words ‘Then’ 
suggesting the passing of time. 

Then the LORD sent Nathan to David. And he came to him, and said to him: 

“There were two men in one city, one rich and the other poor. The rich [man] had 
exceedingly many flocks and herds. But the poor [man] had nothing, except one 
little ewe lamb which he had bought and nourished; and it grew up together with 
him and with his children. It ate of his own food and drank from his own cup and 
lay in his bosom; and it was like a daughter to him. And a traveler came to the 
rich man, who refused to take from his own flock and from his own herd to 
prepare one for the wayfaring man who had come to him; but he took the poor 
man's lamb and prepared it for the man who had come to him.” So David's anger 
was greatly aroused against the man, and he said to Nathan, “[As] the LORD 
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lives, the man who has done this shall surely die...” Then Nathan said to David, 
“You [are] the man!” 

Many scholars suggest that about 12 months passed before Nathan went to the king 


David. 


Secondly I would like to note the wisdom applied by telling a story of a ruthless rich man 
after which David said, “As the LORD lives, the man who has done this shall surely die” (2 Sam 
12:5 KJV). This was Uriah’s wife and the adultery was committed by the king while the husband 
was still alive; then preceded the cover up and murder. The correction to this immoral act was 
carried out in a most spiritual way possible, completely unbiased but transpired to both the 
community and God. The messenger in this case was not intimidated by the establishment while 
performing the duties of the most high. This is a lesson for the church to learn. 

Alexander Whyte states that 

preaching is magnificent work if only we could get preachers like Nathan. If our 
preachers had something of Nathan’s courage, serpent like wisdom, skill and 
evangelical instancy [sic]...We ministers must far more study Nathan’s method 
especially when we are sent to preach an awakening sermon. Too much skill 
cannot be expended in laying down our approaches to the conscience of people. 

Nathan’s sword was within an inch of David’s consciousness before he even 

OT 

knew Nathan had a sword. One thrust and David was at Nathans feet. 

I strongly recommend that the church get busy doing the work of ministering to the 
community and leave the moral confrontation to those who are skilled to do it the right way after 
taking time to pray for those in whom we find faults. If the church is busy doing God’s work of 
serving the community, God will begin to change their lives by observing what we demonstrate 
as authentic. 

Walking the fine line between religion and society in relation to missions, one may need 
to have in place a big heart and heavy shock absorbers. To be caught up in a war of words is easy 


83 Alexander Whyte, Bible Characters, Vol.2, xxxvl. 
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but the results can be more far-reaching than we could imagine. General Schwarzkopf was 
interviewed after the Gulf War (Desert Storm) by a war journalist who, later, while previewing 
the documentary defined war as, ‘A contest of will and power.’ 

In most cases when the church engages in these unnecessary fights, it reflects a bad 
picture for the missioners as if they are trying to push their will to those whom they are serving. 
The church is part of the larger community, not the church community alone. Secondly, its 
mission is to heal the wounded, the broken hearted and the marginalized in their community. If 
we love them enough to care for them, the work of changing their morals will be easy as the 
spirit of God will begin to create his church where the participants are servants and not head 
masters or moral watchdogs. 

Among my heroes in the field missional churches is David Bosch; who stated that 
“[tjhere is in Jesus’ ministry no tension between saving from sin and saving from physical 
ailments, between the spiritual and the social.” 84 Bom and raised in South Africa, David was 
confronted with a tough decision being ‘white’ Afrikaner, Christian, and theologian during the 
‘apartheid’ which segregated the South African natives (black) and mistreated them with such 
animosity that caught the attention of the developed nations. Working as a missionary with the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Bosch dealt with the racial segregation by mobilizing over 5,000 
peaceful demonstrators and with 100 signatures of pastors from different denominations, 
challenged the Dutch reformed church to condemn apartheid and allow the blacks to integrate 
with the white South Africans as God’s creation. 

He took time and study to understand that what the minority white supremacists were 
doing was morally uncouth, despicable injustice of the highest order. He expressed his concerns 

84 Bosch, 33. 
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about Christian missions to the black community being confused with colonialism in which he 


wrote: 


What is the end goal of mission with such a motivation? Is it to maintain the white 
people in South Africa, or is it the foundation of the church of Christ? Is it to 
serve South Africa, or to serve God? Is it to hear together the sentimental voice of 
our own blood, or to hear together the last command of Christ? Have we, by this 
missionary motive, created a sheep in wolfs clothes, or is it perhaps a wolf in 
sheep's clothes. 85 

He confronted this by refusing to take up a big assignment in Princeton Seminary (USA) 
and instead chose to remain serving this community, pointing out injustice while sharing Gods 
love to all South Africans. 

I believe the church in Plainfield can learn a thing or two from this missiology professor; 
the way to confront morality in the society, and yet remain positively serving the same people 
with the love of God. The church of the baby boomers and founding fathers is going through a 
tough period; being confronted by the new age, high tech. Nano-tech, in the wave of gadget 
generation or the so called ‘millennial’. I argue in this study that we do not need to close or form 
another church to be effective in engaging the culture of today; all we need to do is ‘reform’. To 
change the way we do church as usual with some boring liturgies from the dark ages, and address 
the post modernity doctrines and theories ambushing the work of the church, serving it with a 
foreclosure warning. 


85 David J. Bosch, Jesus, the Suffering Messiah, and our Missionary’ Motive, translated into English by 
Kevin Livingston (Capetown: DRC Bookroom, 1961). 
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Postmodernism 


Merriam Webster defines postmodernism as either “of, relating to, or being an era after a 
modem one,” or 

of, relating to, or being any of various movements in reaction to modernism that 
are typically characterized by a return to traditional materials and forms (as in 
architecture) or by ironic self-reference and absurdity (as in literature), or, finally 
of, relating to, or being a theory that involves a radical reappraisal of modern 
assumptions about culture, identity, history, or language. 86 

The term is twofold and ambiguous with variance in different schools of thought. Post, 
which would mean ‘past’ or after, depicts that the term is after modernism in order to be 
postmodernism. The current generation, which is referred to in this study as ‘millennial’, falls 
under this category and dominates our society and communities in which our churches are 
located. Some studies say that modernism ended between late 1980s and early 1990s, ushering in 
the new era of post-modernism. It is a philosophical movement critical of the modem scientific 
theories of objectivity and progress inherited from the enlightenment. It challenges objective 
truth, while classifying realities as social constructs bound to change with time and place; and the 
list goes on to cultural narratives and so on. 

I don’t intend to take on a long philosophical argument on this description without 
putting the church in its place among these communities. The place of the church is at the center 
of community if it’s going to do its mission. It is or needs to be at the center because ‘that’s 
where the action is.’ At the center of all these developments and cosmic chaos, the church is 
supposed to be a lighthouse and beacon of hope; unwavering, unrelenting and relevant to all 
without compromise or complacence towards their spirituality. What I found out from these 

86 Merriam Webster Dictionary’, s. v. “postmodernism,” http://www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/postmodernism. 
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churches during my study in respect to this subject of post modernity is that churches are 
wrestling with its philosophical epistemology and feeling threatened with the emerging new 
society. This struggle with postmodernism seems to agree with what Fredric Jameson describes 

87 

as the “dominant cultural logic of late capitalism.” 

I recently read an article in a Christian leadership journal attempting to promote books on 
the subject of church and relevance stating that relevance means something connects. It works. It 
makes sense. It’s usable. Relevance is important where most words and ideas fail to connect and 
inspire us. In these relevant writings you will form a world-view that challenges a status quo 
with ideas that offer a compass pointing to the true north. I was intrigued by the use of the word, 
‘world-view’ because it is in the commotion of different world views that we progressed from 
modem to postmodernism. I argue that despite different world-views that we may harbor, the 
mission of God to the community transcends these philosophical tenets. This argument was 
observed by Lesslie Newbigin when he stated: 

The Bible is covered with God’s purpose of blessing for all the nations. It is 

concerned with the completion of God’s purpose in the creation of the world. It is 

not concerned with offering a way of escape for the redeemed soul out of history, 

oo 

but with the action of God to bring history to its true end. 

World views do not necessary contradict each other always; most of them complement 

instead. 

I observed a need for understanding, adaptation and a dialogue between the baby 
boomers who are the majority and leading the church, and the postmodern society to chart a way 
forward for ministry in their community. The churches I visited seem to have a tension between 


87 Fredric Jameson, Postmodernism: or the cultural logic of late capitalism (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1992), 46. 

88 Newbigin, Lesslie. "The open secret" In The open secret: an introduction to the theology’ of mission 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans publishing , 1995), 34. 
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them and the Millennial, creating a disconnect within and outside of the church. Clifford Geertz, 
addressed the subject of people’s ethos and world views in which he defined ethos as, “the tone, 
character, and quality of their life, its moral and aesthetic style and mood; it is the underlying 
attitude towards themselves and their world that life reflects” He also described people’s world¬ 
view as, “their conception of the world, their philosophy and perception of life. A picture of the 
way things in sheer actuality are, their concept of nature, of self, of society. It contains their most 

oq 

comprehensive ideas of order.” 

I argue that the youth, young adults and technological elites of our community need 
something different. That ‘something different’, touches the center of my long journey in this 
study; a quest for meaning is an agonizing discourse which occasionally can become monologue 
and lonely. With the church digging in its heels, probably harmonizing the old song, 'I shall not 
be moved, just like a tree planted by the waters side, I shall not be moved ’; I picture the response 
from the millennial with a ‘kubaya, chariots coming on to carry me home. ’ In his response to 
racial equality, a minister said that “being different does not mean deficient.” The old folks and 
new post-moderns don’t have to be indifferent towards each other; instead there needs to be a 
spiritual and a philosophical dialogue which includes the new without destroying the old. This 
dialogue moves the church to become more relevant to all, young and old alike. 

Post-modernism is good news for the church if they are willing to engage the culture in 
real time. One of my heroes in this subject of postmodernism and the church is John Caputo. It is 
from his observation and argument that I was first convinced to re-examine my embellished 
defense of the church’s traditions. In his thought-provoking book on Deconstruction, the picture 
of the church as an ‘event’ fits well when dealing with the increasing disconnects between the 

89 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures (New York: Basic Books, 1973), 127. 
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church and community. In this metaphor of the event he says that deconstruction is a work of 
love, and that it happens because it is animated by something different. He gives a compelling 
example that “[j]ust as the law is deconstructed with a view to the advent of justice, so the 
church is deconstructed with a view to the advent of the kingdom.” 90 This call challenges the 
church that many people today are afraid of orthodoxy; but in this metaphor which opens a 
dialogue and inclusivity in what he calls the ‘Big Tent’ all age groups can be accommodated 
instead of closing the old one and forming a new one. 

What I am emphasizing is that post-modernism is a two-faced thing. First, based on 
individual group interpretation, it can be positively applied to that which is current to bring out 
something different for both groups. Secondly, if faced with resistance and opposition, post¬ 
modernism can completely sink the ‘Titanic’ (church). This is what Caputo in the metaphor of 
the event in Sheldon’s actor says; that the event happens slowly and gradually, overtaking us 
until we realize the transformation. Relating this process to a deconstruction he argues, “In a 
deconstruction, our lives, our beliefs and our practices are not destroyed but forced to reform and 
reconfigure; which is risky business.” 91 1 argue that post-modernism did not appear to destroy the 
‘event’ (church) but rather, by becoming part of the church calls for a deconstruction to include 
what I called earlier ‘different thing’. 

I strongly disagree with the use of words like ‘post-Christianity’ especially when used by 
those claiming to be part of the church. I had a casual discussion with some 
theologian/philosophers; after knowing about this project said to me, “Joseph you need to cool 
off, the church is on its way out. We are entering a new era of no church, no Christianity and no 

90 John D. Caputo, What would Jesus Deconstruct: the good news ofpostmodernism for the church (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Baker Academic, 2007), 16. 

91 Ibid., 27. 
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missions except private and personal spirituality.” I wonder what Jesus would say to them in 

reference to what he said to Peter in Mathew 16:16-18? 

Simon Peter answered and said, "You are the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

Jesus answered and said to him, "Blessed are you, Simon Bar-Jonah, for flesh and 
blood has not revealed [this] to you, but My Father who is in heaven. And I also 
say to you that you are Peter, and on this rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 

As much as we have many interpretations of this particular text, I contend that, Jesus 
spoke in defense of the church as his representative and messenger for the kingdom of God on 
earth. 

Comparing John Caputo’s deconstruction theory and Jorgen Moltmann’s caution to the 
church answering God’s call to mission, I see the hope for the ‘mission oriented’ church in our 
community. In Caputo’s deconstruction of the church, the event gives way for that which is 
coming, which is the ‘kingdom of God.’ Therefore, before the arrival of that which is coming, 
the agent (church) of that which is coming has a duty, a mission to accomplish in its community; 
the mission of preparing themselves and others for the arrival of the kingdom. Post-modernism 
should set in motion the deconstruction of the present/old church sacraments and liturgies of the 
past, not to destroy them but to reform their practice to include the millennials and the post¬ 
modems. 

Moltmann’s caution was similar to Caputo in intention; not to ‘close’ and demolish 

churches, but to realize that the church does not have a mission of its own and cannot go on 

doing ‘business as usual’ until we retire and close down the church. He states, 

It is not the church that has the mission of salvation to give to the world, but 
rather it is the mission of God that includes the church, creating church as it goes. 

It is not that the church ceases to exist but that, while participating in God’s acts 
of love and justice in the world, God transforms, strengthens and shapes the 
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Q? 

church for yet more service. 

These words agree with Jesus’ response to Peter about building his church; the building 
relates to his mission. He is the one building the church, not Peter, but he wants Peter to answer 
the call of being a missioner, or part of that ‘event’ being created during his service to the 
community. And gates, which can be opposition, drugs, politics, poverty or persecution, will not 
prevail. I take the word ‘prevail’ to mean defeat, closing or demolishing the church. Whichever 
way you want to interpret the church, either physical structure or body of believers, it will boil 
down to a meeting place and doing God’s mission to their community. 

Liberal or radical groups and individuals especially from the West are responding to the 
current decline of the church by trying to obliterate its existence and practice philosophically. By 
arguing that the church has entered a new era or what they are calling ‘post Christian’, these 
western scholars, or should I call them critics of the church, have delved into theological and 
sociological ideologies to try and explain away the church. Unitarian Universalist Association’s 
first president, Dana McLean Greeley, described Unitarianism as “post Christian as far as 
Christians no longer consider it Christian, while persons of other religions would likely describe 
it as Christian, at least historically.” 93 

If the church disengages its community, then it has abandoned its mission which God had 
commanded in the great commission. If the church and its members close down their services to 
the community, then it has left before its time. If the church demolishes its house of worship, 
then it has disconnected from the community and from the coming of the kingdom. This is the 
warning John Caputo gives in what he calls the ‘idea’ or if he were to write a new mission 

92 Moltmann, Church in the Power , 64. 

93 Wikipedia, “s.v. post-christianity,” http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Postchristianity. 
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statement of the church, he stated that, “The idea behind the church is to give way to the 
kingdom, to proclaim and enact and finally disappear into the kingdom that Jesus called for; all 
the while resisting the temptation of confusing itself with the kingdom.” 94 The lack of concern 
and the ‘don’t care’ attitude I witnessed in one of the churches (now closed) in Plainfield was 
atrocious to say the least. Let’s auction to the highest bidder, said one the leaders; our job here is 
done, all we want is our money to go to our legacies and I can sit home and relax and drink my 
beer. 

I had a chance to discuss this conflicting subject of postmodernism, the Millennial 
leaving the church or not participating at all. In this meeting I introduced the issue of forgiveness 
to these young members of our community instead of judging them as confused evil generation. 
As a starting point I suggested that we involve them in our worship and leadership; change or 
include church band alongside our hymnals so that they can participate in the change as the baby 
boomers also learn to dance a few numbers as well. If love can soften a heart of a rebel, then the 
older folks can soften these young ones with love. 

Deconstruction took a swing on this subject which has stirred up a big debate in 
correlating the woman caught in adultery and her accusers. Caputo engages this incident by 
introducing ‘forgiveness’ as the only remedy and the great example Jesus demonstrated here 
without compromise or partiality. This act of forgiveness can only be produced by ‘Love’, he 
states in his argument. As much as I am a critic of how far and how many things are deconstruct 
able, I concur with Caputo’s assertion of forgiveness by ‘Love’. This love being dispensed in the 
presence of stone hauling, ‘holier than thou’ religious mob was a transcended love beyond their 
scope. This forgiving love was kind of missing in this elder’s comment about their church’s 

94 Caputo, 35. 
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mission to this community. While everybody was mellow and quiet he chose to cast the first 
stone almost devoid of ‘forgiving love’. 

Caputo took this matter further than I was intending to, when he brings in the challenge 
to the accusers that even lusting after a woman in your heart you have committed adultery. These 
accusers used the words ‘caught in the very act’ though they brought only one person from that 
act; the obvious question would be where her partner in crime is. Addressing the action of Jesus 
in these phrases he said, 

he was not guided by philosophers principal of sufficient reason, nor by any 

Greek idea of rational mean, but by the ‘excess of gift, excess of love’... true love 

expends itself without return on behalf of another. 95 

The woman was guilty of the act; the accusers were guilty of unfair judgment and ready 
to commit murder. In his conclusive defense of this love Caputo argues that, “the only measure 
of love, is love without measure.” This love can energize the church to engage in God’s mission 
rather than quitting and condemning the community on their way out. 

Victims 

Having said a lot about the ‘event’ used here as a metaphor for the church, and the call of 
God to be missional and evangelistic within our community, some of the churches have 
expressed that they are victimized by others or fate. Some members of the community have also 
told me that they feel victimized by the religious right-wingers for being themselves or being 
non-conformists. The wave of political correctness has caused lot of tension in several divisive 
ways, camouflaged under legal jargons like ‘first amendment’ or civil liberties. Not that these 
ordinances are wrong, but the use and application has been narrowed to suit individuals or 
certain organizations ideals while holding others captives as victims of fate. 

95 Ibid. 
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Reconciling groups, individuals or organizations is a rough and dusty road to embark on. 
In this study I established some deep-seated feelings of resentments between community (un¬ 
churched) and the church (Christians); racial tensions between white and blacks, Hispanics and 
finally the most complicated one, the tension between the natives and the immigrants. I am not 
intending to scratch the scars of the past racial wounds in this sub-topic, but to leave this 
complain un-addressed might as well become ‘victimization’ on the part of those concerned. The 
words of an old saint may come handy at this juncture as we stand at the cross roads of culture 
and faith. 

It was St. Augustine in reference to the love of God and people who said 

So if it seems to you that you have understood the divine scriptures, or any part of 

them, in such a way that by this understanding you do not build up this twin love 

of God and neighbor; then you have not yet understood them. 96 

Love is central to Christian doctrine of redemption ever since the beginning of time. John 
3:16 “for God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son, that whomsoever believes 
in him may not perish but have eternal life” (Jn 3:16 NKJV). It was this ‘agape love’ which 
propelled Jesus to leave the comfort of the trinity. Lowering himself to the level of humanity; he 
paid the price that only he could pay for the redemption of human lives. This is the love the 
church is supposed to be sharing out there with their community and with each other in response 
to God’s mission. 

The story I mentioned earlier which was presented in form of a play in the 18 th century 
Topeka church in Kansas was a thought provoking one and a lesson on city mission. Pastor 
Sheldon’s book, In His Steps was the centerpiece in creating this evangelistic drama which 
caught the attention of the entire city. By asking a question which years later becomes a 

96 St. Augustine, The Works of Saint Augustine: A Translation for the 21st Century ;, part 1, vol. 11, trans. E. 
Hill (Hyde Park, New York: New City Press, 1996). 
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household theme, ‘What would Jesus do’ many were challenged on being kind to their fellow 
human beings or even animals. I argue that we can live alongside each other without being 
indifferent and resentful based on religion, color or race. It is a command for the church to love 
our neighbors as ourselves. When the church is ridiculed, they should love them back and serve 
them if they are in need. 

I read a story which seems like a summary to the way we treat those who are rejected by 
society or those who scorn the church out there serving the community. Don Bryant, a pastor at a 
coastal church in Boston had to deal with a tough decision dealing with a sex offender who had 
joined the church. Though some within the denominational hierarchy were not happy with this 
sensitive move, his soul searching question was almost like the one in Sheldon’s epic story, 

‘what would Jesus do’. Bryant said that this man had served his jail term of 17 years, during 
which time he became a Christian in prison. He had been turned away by churches all around. 
Bryant could not look him in the eye and say no. He went on to say that, “In my 30 plus years as 
a minister, I have never asked someone to leave the church because their redemptive process was 

,,97 

too messy. 

If I was privileged to preside over such a meeting, my contribution would have been, 

‘that is what Jesus would have done’. I was intrigued by Bryant’s use of the words ‘redemptive 
process’ which is a quantitative approach with ecclesiological underpinnings. This approach 
emanating from Jesus’ words on the cross at Calvary where he said, ‘Father forgive them’, was a 
redemptive process in which Christ concluded by adding, ‘it is finished’. The parent church 
could not overrule what this pastor and his coastal church had presented to the panel in regard to 
this Tost sheep’, or what pastor calls, “recovery type ministry.” Yes, we all agree the community 

97 Marian V. Liautaud, “Sex Offenders in the Pew,” Christianity Today 54, no. 9 (Sept 17, 2010), 
http://www.christianitytoday.com/ct/2010/september/21.49.html. 
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or the concerned family was a victim, but turning the repented offender into a victim does not 
serve the church or the community well. The very common words in this study are ‘love and 
justice’ to all while doing God’s mission in our community. 

Reconciliation 

The choice of the title, ‘casting the first stone’ was not intended to malign any individual 
entities; it was so compelling to this study that the atmosphere was incongruent to even allow an 
introduction of a communal objectivity. Standing between and betwixt the church and the 
community dilated my pitiful eyes while being cognizant of the mission and the overwhelming 
task before me. To summarize this experience nothing seemed to better than reconciliation after 
all the blame games and accusations I encountered as narrated in the previous sub-titles. 
Differences in opinions and perception of life or religion have shifted both communities to the 
edge. Apart from those who moved out of this city either voluntarily or in protest, all others can 
use this sobering word, ‘reconciliation’. 

World English dictionary defines reconciliation as 

1. (often passive; usually foil by to) to make (oneself or another) no longer 
opposed; cause to acquiesce in something unpleasant she reconciled herself to 
poverty 

2. to become friendly with (someone) after estrangement or to re-establish 
friendly relations between (two or more people) 

3. to settle (a quarrel or difference) 

4. to make (two apparently conflicting things) compatible or consistent with each 
other. 98 

Reconciliation by derivation would mean literally ‘to meet again’, in this notion denoting 
that the parties involved are not strangers meeting by chance. It’s the same words used as from 

98 Collins English Dictionary’-Complete and Unabridged, s.v. “reconciliation,” (New York: HarperCollins 
Publishers, 2003), http://www.thefreedictionary.com/reconcile (accessed March 2, 2012). 
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Latin ‘reconciliare ’ to bring together again. 

There are multiple issues and groups to bring together in order to restore the cohesiveness 
and tranquility in a civil society. In the Bible there stands out a question by a man named Amos 
who questions the coexistence and understanding among people whether related or not: “Can 
two walk together, unless they are agreed” (Amos 3:3). I have observed a few areas contributing 
to the ongoing disconnect between the church and the community here in Plainfield and the 
nation as well. 

First at the center of this discourse are the ‘society’ and the ‘community’ whose concept 
and understanding can mean or create a gap between a well-meaning people and organizations. 
Society is a far-fetched term when thinking about unity and task to be accomplished by 
individuals. The term refers to a group of people sharing a social geographical location. On the 
other hand, community refers to a group of people interacting within a close proximity, with 
some shared values and practices. Community is closer and more interactive; may be involved in 
community activities together, or our children sharing Saturday games and parents’ PTAs. In this 
observation I found that the members of the church in this city and the others (non-members) 
were not living as a community, but rather as a society whose members don’t necessarily need to 
meet or interact on regular basis. The challenge is to get involved and try to become a 
community; church to step out there and invite neighbors for an evening coffee like the 
Caribbean guy at their cafe did to me (stranger). 

Secondly the baby boomers and the Millennial have continued to grow apart so much 
that even families of this young generation don’t even dare introduce the subject of religion 
(church) to them. The older folks hold on to what I described earlier as ‘legacies’ of their past 
labor, especially in building these church structures, while the younger generation is concerned 
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about practice of worship and its validity to the current Millennial in and outside the church. 
They are concerned with the way music and liturgy is conducted transitioning from hymn books 
to PowerPoint ‘praise and worship team or band’ with heavy equipment vibrating the entire 
building on a Sunday morning service drawing the attention of the neighbors across the streets. 

As I argued in the previous pages under the ‘deconstruction’, those who face these 
changes by facilitating a dialogical process will retain and recover these Millennial and equip 
them as next ‘church leaders’. Using this opportunity to transition leadership gradually to the 
tomorrows church, ready and equipped to engage the so called ‘pop culture and generation X’, 
the church begins to bridge the gap between them and the entire community. 

Third item in this segment of reconciliation is the denominational differences among 
churches. The mainline denominations have been, since the reformation and missionary days, 
indifferent towards the charismatic and non-denominational churches: Roman Catholic being one 
of the oldest, followed by Protestant mainlines such as Lutherans, Anglican, Presbyterian, and 
Episcopal/Anglican. Then came a wave of the charismatic and Pentecostal churches, most of 
whom identify themselves as non-denominational. 

These charismatic churches have continued to grow larger by spreading to other nations, 
each with full autonomy in matters of governance. Building their doctrines mostly on the Acts of 
the Apostle’s church after the infilling of the Holy Spirit, their services don’t maintain a routine 
liturgy as the mainline denominations would do. Over a period of time there has been deep 
misunderstanding between these mainline denominational churches and the charismatic ones. 
Most of the younger generation felt more comfortable in these churches than the mainline ones. 
The reasons I gathered, after interviewing some of the young people between ages 18 to 29 
years, was that these nondenominational churches don’t stick to what they referred to as boring 
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traditions and memorized literatures of the past dark ages. 

What these Millennials were talking about with me was the mystic orthodoxy in these 
organized religions. Church as an institution lacked flexibility to connect with them just as much 
as they did not connect with their fellow churches from other faith traditions. These mainline 
denominations dismiss charismatic/non-denominational church as shallow in theology and too 
loud in their worship service. On the other hand the charismatic churches dismiss their accusers 
as too cold and rigid to let the flow of the Holy Spirit into their worship service. One friend and 
minister from one of them told me as I posed the same question to him, “we are cold and called”. 

During this study, I have established that the main thing is not our petty differences as the 
minister stated earlier, that “being different does not mean deficient” if the church of Jesus 
begins to see itself as one body in diversity; one body yet composed of many parts with different 
functions totally indispensable. I was talking to Rev. Scott, a Reformed Church minister in this 
area about this subject and he made a very important observation. “Until we see people as God’s 
creation irrespective of their color or race, the church will continue to lose its mission; the 
bureaucracy within our denomination is so complex such that a church will close down before 
they can vote on accepting a wiling minister to go there.” 99 

A fourth item in need of reconciliation is the perception of the church (as an institution) 
and the community (as a neighbor). Throughout these visits and interviews I contacted in this 
city, the two entities were either misinterpreted by one group or both. The church is seen as an 
infallible institution by their members, who will do anything to defend it from those on the 
outside. To these faithful members, the church is a historic inheritance carried through history by 
their religious forbearers. It is considered sacred to them (on the inside) such that to identify with 

99 Rev. Scott Harris; Reformed church. 
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it is an ecclesial privilege for the chosen few. 

This notion was prevalent during some of my meetings when members or leaders would 
walk me around the sanctuary pointing at the inscription on the stained glass with his name on. 
“Yes it was nice to contribute that piece of glass, but the developers will not need your named 
piece let alone the building,” I said to one man. “My name will go down as having been loyal 
and faithful to what I inherited from my father, who was a deacon also,” replied the deacon. I 
was beginning to grasp the frustrations expressed by those on the outside and the Millennials 
falling through the cracks of religious practices and inherited church traditions. 

Communities, on the other hand, seems to have very little in common which defeats the 
purpose of their very existence. These people forming the community are living at a distance 
though housed within a short proximity similar to what I compared as society vs. community. 
One of the parties will need to break the fallow ground and initiate a dialogue to start a mutual 
relationship as neighbors. I suggested earlier that the burden of mission is a mandate for the 
church to reach out to their community/neighbors. If the church becomes actively involved in 
mission and evangelism, they will diffuse the tension between them and the community. This is 
the mission of sharing God’s love and justice to others as neighbors; which progresses from 
physical to spiritual needs. 

John Calvin describes reconciliation as, “the peace between humanity and God that 
results from the expiation of religious sin and the propitiation of God's wrath.” 100 This statement 
is so profound in application to those in the Christian faith; we have a better understanding of 
propitiation than the secular members of our community would. Forgiveness should start from 
the church with no conditions attached for the healing of the community which they both share. 

100 John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion Vol II, trails, by Ford Lewis Battles (Louisville, 
Kentucky: Westminster/John Knox Press) 164. 
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This is what Jesus did for all on the cross when he took the sins of all, moving us/believers 
towards justification; this is where salvation becomes possible by grace through Christ Jesus. 

Stanley Porter addressed this subject from Paul’s letters to the churches, drawing 
similarities of the word ‘Reconciliation’ from Greek, “katallage ” or “katallasso ” and the 
Hebrew word shalorn, which are generally translated as 'peace.’ 101 The assumed results in the 
above items calling for reconciliation is that they would result in bringing ‘peace’ in this 
community if the church will make the first move towards this epic adventure. Paving the way 
forward, reconciliation means there is hope for these de-fragmented groups to reconstitute the 
communal life again by harmonizing the old with the new. 

While keeping the Christian faith, we should see the need to reform some of the old 
traditions which inhibit the growth process of the church embracing the community. The call to 
become missional will aggregate the church’s tenor as agents of the kingdom of God in this 
community. Equipped to confront the questions of faith and morality, ready to engage and 
assimilate the current generation of post-modernism into the community of faith, the church will 
become an agent of positive and biblical change in this community of Plainfield. 

Finally, reconciliation is made strong by the willingness to confess, repent or forgive 
your fellow man or even the entire community. When we don’t let go of the ills and offenses 
done to us, we obstruct both the offender and the offended. Rick Warren in one of the leadership 
seminars said that “Jesus saw judging others as a major energy leak and so he refused to join the 
demolition crew, instead he spent his energy on creation and restoration.” If the church here in 
Plainfield focuses their energy towards reconciliation and forgiveness, outreach and involvement 

101 Stanley E. Porter, “'Peace, Reconciliation," in Dictionary> of Paul and his Letters (Downers Grove: 
Intervarsity Press, 1993): 695-699. 

102 Rick Warren; speaking in a leadership seminar, 2007. 
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in the affairs of this community, the healing will start taking place. 
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Chapter 5 
THE BOILING POT 

Introduction 

There is a saying that “if you can’t stand the heat, get out of the kitchen.” I don’t intend 
to get you out from this project; what I have been trying to communicate through this study is 
that the central place of interest is this unpopular city of Plainfield, New Jersey. I have said bits 
and pieces here and there about it, and gave brief demographics in my introduction which present 
it as a diverse community in terms of race, religion, gender or nationality. Situated almost at the 
center of the New Jersey state, Plainfield is historical in religion, culture and economic areas. 

To understand a person or any group of people, a careful study cannot be expended 
enough without confronting the question of their ethos and the world-views associated with 
them. There is a need to find out their cultural and religious affiliation, rituals and other 
traditions governing their moral and social inclinations. Clifford Geertz’s observation on 
people’s ethos and world-view mentioned earlier sets each individual group apart from the next. 
In this observation he argues that 

it is the tone, character, and quality of their life, its moral and aesthetic style and 
mood; it is the underlying attitude towards themselves and their world that life 
reflects; .. .a picture of the way things in sheer actuality are, their concept of 
nature, of self, of society. 103 

Careful observation and interaction gave me a better picture; first as an outsider during 
my initial arrival and inception of ministry, and later as an insider serving and ministering to this 

103 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures, 127. 
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community. 

To assimilate to any new community, one needs to accept the hosts without judging them 

based on the above issues of their ethos and world-view. Building relationships through personal 

participation in the affairs of the community, especially in matters concerning emotional and 

family life’s needs are very important. I see this action as a two way adaptation involving the 

new and the host at any given community. This conceptualizes what Geertz was concluding in 

his observation, harmonizing ethos and world views that 

.. .ethos is made intellectually reasonable by being shown to represent a way of 
life implied by the actual state of affairs which the worldview describes, and the 
worldview is made emotionally acceptable by being presented as an image of an 
actual state of affairs of which such a way of life is an authentic expression. 104 

Despite all the descriptions we may attach to people at any given community, there is a 

common thread knitting all God’s creation together with nature. It gets complicated whenever we 

commence the adaptation process between the newcomer and the host community. As God has 

dealt with us graciously, so we should accord some of it to this city and its people who deserve 

their measure of grace as well. This city and community also deserves a seat around the ‘table of 

grace’, and an opportunity for a second chance if anything may have been lost in life’s transition. 

Garden State Mission 

It was in the summer of 2000, when I landed in Atlanta, Georgia only to be greeted by 
heat and humidity levels in the 90’s. The area filled with semi-naked individuals going about 
their business as usual disgusted my African customs only to remember what my female host in 
London said to me when I got there from the slopes of Mt. Kilimanjaro; “I am not your mama, 


104 Geertz, 127. 
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and this is not home,” 105 she said to welcome the new Bible student to England. I said one of 
those prayers I later learned as a chaplain called ‘silent prayers’ intended to avoid disturbing the 
patient. My mind wondered at first about how missionaries who taught me in high school 
adjusted to African jungle life and adapted the third world difficulties in search of a soul coming 
to faith in Jesus Christ. 

My entourage led me to a waiting car, and later the famous Greyhound bus a few days 
later to meet my host church and family in Alexandria, Virginia before starting my missiological 
endeavors. I was sent to New Jersey on what was supposed to be a one week’s assignment and 
later turned out to be part of my story today 10 years later. While in New Jersey, I ministered to 
the people who hosted me and they expressed sincerely a need for a gospel outreach in this 
county of Somerset. When I talked to my host/senior pastor about the idea, he warned me that, 
“New Jersey and New York is a spiritual desert you don’t want to be in.” He suggested a pastor 
friend who was struggling with the inner city church in Philadelphia, that it will be a better place 
than here. 

I wrestled with this decision for weeks through prayer; a month later I felt the peace 
guided by my understanding of mission as not to go only to where it is comfortable and 
convenient, but based on need. I finally decided to stay in the ‘hard and rejected’ place 
(according to my senior pastor) and do God’s mission here in ‘the Garden State’ of New Jersey. 
As we looked for a place for meeting, the city which welcomed us was Plainfield, where I am 
now doing this work. How did I choose this city? Is a question that can only be understood from 
a missiological concept and with a reference to Pauline writings and experiences of missionary 
journeys? 

105 My Missionary host in London, UK 1993. 
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In Acts 16:7-10 


After they had come to Mysia, they tried to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit did not 
permit them. So passing by Mysia, they came down to Troas. And a vision 
appeared to Paul in the night. A man of Macedonia stood and pleaded with him, 
saying, "Come over to Macedonia and help us." Now after he had seen the vision, 
immediately we sought to go to Macedonia, concluding that the Lord had called 
us to preach the gospel to them. 

Paul tells a story familiar to those who have been involved in this field of mission, 
especially when ‘it’s not your home, and mama is absent’. The need in Macedonia was expressed 
in a spiritual phenomenon which was completely transcended. Sometimes we lack the linguistic 
expression of spiritual encounters, especially when confined within the perimeters of our 
cognitive ability. Use of the words like ‘I felt led’ or ‘the Lord said’ will cause a theological 
uprising within the walls of academia, so I let you decide. 

My mysterious encounter led me to decide that there was a need in Plainfield and I stayed 
the course to establish the church and answer God’s call to his mission in this city and 
community. It took almost two years to become somewhat assimilated to this city of Plainfield, 
after tireless moments of rejection and opposition. I visited some of the existing churches for 
acquaintance and self-introduction, but was given a cold shoulder with an attitude of ‘I’m very 
busy’ to even know your name. There were of course those who did not mind a new laborer in 
the vineyard of Christ; these gave me some very disturbing statistics of the church life in the city 
and the problems we were up against. 

The church I planted in this city has grown to over 100 members and we are continually 
increasing our ministries to this city/community. My love for this community has influenced me 
to choose yet again this community for my research which is geared to finding out the reason for 
the growing disconnect between the church and the community. Love is the key motivator for 
many challenging and difficult achievements in our history books today. When that ‘visible love’ 
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of the invisible God indwells an individual, he will do great things for the visible needs of 
humanity. I quite agree even though with a limited ability to fathom the depth of the words of 
Soren Kierkegaard when he said, “Affliction is able to drown out every earthly voice, but the 
voice of eternity deep in the soul it cannot drown.” 106 

The best story of love for mission is well archived in the city of London’s Westminster 
Abbey. The tombstone tells of the story of the missionary whose love for a fellow human went 
beyond the normal call of duty. We took a class tour of young Bible students ready for mission 
to the Westminster Abbey where a missionary enthusiast/professor narrated a story of the late 
great missionary to Africa, David Livingstone by whose graveside we were standing. The man 
begun by saying that, “you will not quite grasp the heart and love for mission until you know the 
story of Livingstone”. He went on to say that the man loved Africans so much that he was ready 
to sacrifice his life for them. 

Livingstone was always on his knees praying for Africans to know Jesus as their savior; 
it is said that while dying from malaria confined to his bed, he asked that they help him down on 
his knees on a pillow where he prayed every day, not for himself but for Africa to be saved. 
When he died they found a request he had written, that his body be buried in Westminster but his 
heart be removed and buried in Africa. That story resonates with me any time I speak or write 
about the church and mission to its community. I always wonder if we can ever attain to such a 
love for them, enough to give all for reaching out to our fellow humans with God’s love 


106 Mark Galli and Ted Olsen; 131 Christians Every’one Should Know (Nashville, Tennessee: Broadman & 
Holman, 2000), 226. 
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Tour of Plainfield 


It is said that “the blood of the martyrs is the price for the church”; a simple but profound 
truth in the annals of church history. Yes, we are living and practicing our faith in a free world or 
a free society; true for the American people but quite opposite for other parts of the world. 
Anarchy and persecution devour the minorities of other faith traditions where opposite faith 
tradition or religious system rules the country. It’s from these commonly assumed liberties that 
the church thrives or fails to impact its people, an option absent from the groups I described 
above. Civil liberties and freedom of speech can be used for community’s advancement, self¬ 
edification or destruction. This city has used those freedoms, some to the detriment of their well¬ 
being, while others ceased the opportunity to better themselves. Of course we have the worst 
case of those using their liberties to the extreme cases of crimes and terrorizing their community. 

It takes more than just writing a page or a minute’s speech to tell a story that describes a 
group of people or in this case a particular community. This far I concur with the words used by 
James Hopewell, attempting to describe a Christian community when he states 

A congregation possesses both a story and stories. When I speak of a single story 
of a parish I mean to present the dramatic coherence of the group’s experience 
through time and circumstance....No single, specifically worded story identifies 
that group. Its plot continues to unfold and thicken and twist, its character slowly 
to develop, its settings perhaps adjust to shift. Because the community has 

107 

subsidiary stories and related plots, no specific story can be definitive. 

In other words, there may be more than what I witnessed and collected from this city as it 
relates to church and community. 


107 James F. Hopewell, Congregation: Stories and Structures (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987), 148. 
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History 


Plainfield is a City in Union County, New Jersey, United States. As of the United 
States 2000 Census, the city population was 47,829. Plainfield was originally 
formed as a township on April 5, 1847, from portions of Westfield Township, 
while the area was still part of Essex County. On March 19, 1857, it became part 
of the newly-created Union County. Plainfield was incorporated as a city by an 
Act of the New Jersey Legislature on April 21, 1869, from portions of Plainfield 
Township, based on the results of a referendum held that same day. The city and 
township coexisted until March 6, 1878, when Plainfield Township was dissolved 
and parts absorbed by Plainfield City and the remainder becoming Fanwood 
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Township (now known as Scotch Plains). 

Plainfield is nicknamed “The Queen City.” Plainfield was settled in 1684 by 
Quakers, and incorporated as a city in 1869. A short train ride from New York 
City, Plainfield is a bedroom suburb in the New York metropolitan area; it has 
become the urban center of 10 closely allied municipalities, with diversified 
industries, including printing and the manufacture of chemicals, clothing, 
electronic equipment, and vehicular parts. Among the several 18th-century 
buildings remaining are a Friends' meetinghouse (1788), the Martine house 
(1717), and the Nathaniel Drake House (1746), known as George Washington's 
headquarters. Nearby, Washington Rock is a prominent point of the Watchung 
Mountains and is reputed to be the vantage point from which Washington 
watched British troop movements. 

Plainfield is the birthplace of Bill Evans, a jazz pianist who played with Miles 
Davis on “Kind of Blue”—still the largest selling jazz album of all time. 

Plainfield is also known as the birthplace of P-Funk; George Clinton who founded 
The Parliaments while working in a barber shop in Plainfield. Parliament- 
Funkadelic was inducted in the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in 1997. Plainfield is 
the birthplace or former home of several well-known people including Dudley 
Moore, Judy Blume, Vic Washington, Jay Williams and Jeff Torborg. Plainfield 
is now home to former New Jersey governor James McGreevy. In sports history, 
Plainfield is the birthplace of several current and former athletes, including 
professionals and well-known amateurs, including Milt Campbell, the 1956 
Olympic Decathlon gold medalist (the first African-American to earn this title); 
and Joe Black, the first African-American pitcher to win a World Series game. 109 

New population report shows a significant increase in the past decade; according to 2010 


108 Wikipedia, s.v. “Plainfield, New Jersey,” http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Plainfield._New_Jersey, 
(accessed February 12, 2012). 

109 City of Plainfield. “Community Update; 2011,” http://www.plainfield.com/history.htm, (accessed 
February 12, 2012). 
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census, total population is 49,808. Other demographics are indicated as follows: Persons under 5 
years account for 8.3%, those under 18 years account for 25.8%, while the 65 years and over 
were at 9.5%. White percentage in 2010 was 23.5%, Black (African American) was 50.2%, 
American Indian and Alaska Native was 0.9%, Asian was 1.0%, Native Hawaiian and Other 
Pacific Islanders was 0.1%. Persons reporting two or more races was 4.2%, Persons of Hispanic 
or Latino origin was 40.4%; White persons not Hispanic was 8.3%, Foreign born persons 
between 2005-2009 was 28.9%. Language other than English spoken at home from the age of 
5+, from 2005-2009 was 37.7%; People of all ages in poverty from 2005-2009 was 16.1%. 110 
Those unaccounted for in this city and the North Plainfield (which is a continuation of Plainfield) 
are estimated at 3,000 by independent sources. 

Like many other neighboring cities, Plainfield has various programs which are 
community and faith based initiatives. There is a football field sometimes shared by people from 
both Plainfield and North Plainfield by virtue of proximity. There are some churches—Catholic, 
Baptist and Reformed, among others, that are running different programs for youth and seniors in 
the community. These programs like soup kitchens and after school events are not limited to 
their congregations; they are open to other members of their community. Shiloh Baptist has 
recently built a youth center catering for at-risk youth and other programs ranging widely from 
mentoring young people to stay in school, especially those from a dysfunctional and single 
family to a variety of different other programs that serve the society at large. 

In the previous chapters I criticized the common practice within some mainline churches 
for helping the poor without getting involved. I mentioned the comments from one of the pastors 
in my interview who expressed concerns with the way his denomination was treating the 

110 U.S. Census Bureau, “State and County Quick Facts," Data derived from Population Estimates, 
American Community Survey-2010. 
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ministry of feeding the needy. Rev. Scott was challenging the way the church would collect food 
or soup run on Saturday and hiring one of the needy people to prepare and put the food on the 
dining table for the poor to stop by and eat. His argument was that everything the church does is 
in Jesus name and its God’s love and Justice being extended to all as equal. Someone ought to be 
there and share the love of Jesus to these marginalized members of our community. The best 
example is the way Shiloh is doing. They have full-time staff working with these youth; they 
share with them about Jesus being the reason why they are doing this mission work. They also 
visit their homes, meet and talk with the parents or guardians. To no surprise, most of them end 
up coming to church with their teenagers. 

We tracked down one of the boys in the program and found that he introduced the entire 
family to church and to Jesus. He attributed all this to the man (program staff) who called him 
from the streets and told him that there was hope for him as well. Money or wealth is not the 
only way to live a happy and fulfilled life, the boy stated. I found all this and much more at this 
center and the love and care I received from the members of this church made me feel like 
somebody again. Now that’s what Scott was talking about and I was glad to find that it was 
happening elsewhere. 

There are stories of success in this city associated with very few churches which are 
ready to step out and do God’s missions to this community while letting God create the church 
along the way as they serve him. Just as this young man was called and given a positive message, 
probably for the first time in his life, the rest of the family did not need another preacher. God 
created his church in this family as this staff acted in obedience to the mission and evangelism. 

Another church began offering free English language classes for the immigrants who 
don’t speak English after one Hispanic attended their service. They continued teaching English 
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and giving them Bible stories to practice reading with. After a few months they had many who 
acknowledged their work and later started a bilingual service in the afternoon. An act of helping 
one in the mission can become an avenue for evangelism; just a free class twice a week can reach 
an entire small group (small community) as I stated earlier and merge to the big one. Church’s 
involvement becomes the key to bridging the gap (disconnect) between the church and the 
community. 

Despite the current fear of the abuse going on or being reported engaging boys and youth 
in sports can keep them more focused and reduce chances of being lured into drugs and alcohol. 
One minister was candid last week responding to the abuse scandal going on in Penn state 
university’s football club. He said that the adversary (spiritual enemy) knows the positive impact 
and success this sport has on the young athletes, so he will fight it by using one or two 
disgruntled individuals to spoil the good program for our children. Church has a big part to play 
in restoring hope for the young ones by exemplifying a character of integrity in the midst of the 
ongoing chaos and those coming from the past. 

I began the first chapter by introducing some very disturbing statistics about churches 
closing down at a rate of 3,200 a year according to a 2009 report. From the concept of mission 
and evangelism presented in my argument, it concludes with this tour as we observe the events 
and activities fusing together the church with the community. The two examples above made an 
impact though it involved one church and one missioner/evangelist. Whenever small groups get 
together despite the activity, it creates a close relationship and an opportunity to talk one-on-one. 
As I said earlier this could be in office setting, book club, PTA moms or men’s football events. 
All these items create a small group (community) so ripe and ready for mission work. 

Robert Wuthnow, Director of the Center for the Study of American Religion at Princeton 
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University did a study on small groups and wrote the following in his book Sharing the Journey: 
Support Groups and America’s new quest for community 

in the early 1990s, 40 percent of Americans from all ages, socioeconomic classes, 

and races regularly participated in some kind of small group, and another 39 

percent belonged to a small group at a point in their lives.” 111 

I concur with Wuthnow that people will get together either by default or by choice; 
nobody is on an island, and as such we are all bound to converge somewhere at some point. 

There is no excuse for those churches throwing in the towel and heading south, forsaking the 
ministry just as Paul wrote about a man called Demas who forsook the ministry because of 
loving this world. 

As I concluded my interview with another closing church, I posed a question about their 
church’s mission to this community and if they care about the direction of this city without 
churches. The first fiery response I got was a chronological account of how many missionaries 
this church sent to the rest of the world in the early sixties, and the schools and hospitals their 
denomination has built in the past 100 years. 

Students pay tuition in their schools and patients pay for treatment like any other hospital, 
and all that was good work to advance the communities in those areas. However, my question 
was about their current mission to this present community existing in the here and now. This is 
the reason I argue that God’s mission was and is not one sided. It involves mission of caring for 
the wounded and becoming a voice of justice to the marginalized in our community, while 
bringing the good news (evangel) to them about the kingdom of God whose mission we are 
enlisted. 

Talking the talk without walking the walk is not good enough as pertaining to community 

111 Robert Wuthnow, Sharing the Journey; support groups and America’s new quest for community (New 
York: Free Press. 1994), 341-66. 
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outreach and Christian missions. David Bosch challenged the Protestant churches to add works 

to their religious rhetoric in his book Transforming Mission. 

Protestants, in particular, are challenged...with respect to their overly pragmatic 
mission structures, their tendency to portray mission almost exclusively in 
verbalist categories, and the absence of missionary spirituality in their churches, 
which often drastically impoverishes all their commendable efforts in the area of 
social justice. 112 

The missionaries this leader was talking about are either retired now or dead; instead of 
doing mission here where they can walk without needing to fly and raise millions of dollars, they 
are just talking the talk in past tense. 

If one was to base or rate the church and its survival based on some of these mainline 
denominations, discouragements and dilution will drown and quench any spiritual vitality 
remaining. One of my research team asked me the ultimate question “Is there hope for the church 
today?” I will make some observations as to why the answer I gave in summary was not good 
enough; one line cannot fully unravel and envision what lies on the horizon of the church’s 
future. 


There is Hope 

Hebrews chapter 11:1 “Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” This chapter is solely dedicated to one of the most difficult verbs in Christian 
theology to grasp in practical terms; the fact that the subject item is non-tangible and the 
processes of acquiring it seems more psychological than spiritual. Introducing the word ‘faith’ 
can be construed as a cover up or an attempt to escape from reality. Sometimes it’s perceived as 
a way of excuse for the speaker or a leader running out of ideas for his listeners, students or staff 
members. When the term is used within the context of motivating others to believe in something 

112 Bosch, Transforming Mission, 212. 
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or someone greater than themselves, it’s totally a different ‘ball game.’ 

Coming from what philosopher Jean Paul Sartre calls “nothingness,” ~ to conceptualize 
something out of nothing is a journey to the key word in this chapter of ‘faith’ which correlates 
with hope. Norman Vincent Peale acquired a legion of critics in his book on ‘positive thinking’, 
but whenever I think about hope and faith, I can’t stop the feelings of positivity flowing within 
the faculties of my reason and belief. Yes there is hope for the church and it is from this hope 
that the community will become the beneficiary of the event. 

This hope may call for the church to step out of its comfort zone where mission was a 
thing of the past. To step out in response to God’s mission to the community has to be a work of 
faith. Before presenting or witnessing the evidence of the unseen results, yet fully conceived and 
visualized in our spiritual being as though they are may require a spiritual insight. As I cited in 
the second chapter about the church which closed after 117 years, their response to me was that 
people are no longer interested in the church in this community and the nation at large. 

You say that to the next door neighbor ‘Shiloh Baptist’ and they will deem you a failure, 
and out of touch with the mission of God to this community and nation. This kind of hope which 
believes and takes action in response to the needs of their people speaks volumes about faith, 
similar to what Soren Kierkegaard observed in people who refuse to give up without a cause: 
“Affliction is able to drown out every earthly voice, but the voice of eternity deep in the soul it 
cannot drown.” 114 There is hope for the church and the community buried deep within us. 

Theresa F. Latini in her book, The Church and the Crisis of Community: a practical 
theology of a small-group ministry, did a thorough survey to address this disconnect by using 

113 Jean Sartre, Being and nothingness; an essay on phenomenological ontology’ (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956), 22. 

114 Mark Galli, 131 Christians, 226. 
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what she calls practical theology of a small group ministry. Citing some of Mr. Wuthnow’s work 
she argued that 

a small group movement represents a search for the sacred and a search for 
community... they provide a social solvent, a means of enduring detachment from 
traditional forms of community life, and they create space for spiritual growth and 
exploration. 115 

In this study I take her observation to a second level of accountability and obligation 
especially to those in the church who are ready to answer the call of mission to their community. 
I argue that, first we establish the small groups (most of them exist already) or communities and 
merge them with the larger community through collective involvement in events and other 
communal activities. This will create a link for those members taking part in more than one of 
these. 

This is an opportunity for the church to be intentional in sharing their faith with these 
group members as ‘friends’ and not just an evangelical audience. During these events, the church 
should be proactive in inviting these friends to their church community. If they have been doing 
and going to other activities together, they will feel comfortable to be in the company of their 
friends. I make this suggestion in response to what one lady, a leader in one of the churches here 
in Plainfield, said to me on this subject of interacting with the community other than church 
members only. She claims that they don’t welcome her to talk about Jesus at work and that some 
try to avoid her and treat her as an outcast. 

Propagation of the gospel is never a good starting point; we need to establish a common 
ground conducive to a mutual relationship, more relaxed and non-confrontational. By utilizing 
these small groups (communities), we engage them from a missional point of caring before 

115 Theresa F. Latini, The Church and the Crisis of Community; a practical theology’ of a small-group 
ministry’ (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2011), 3. 
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thinking of evangelizing to them with words. Like the story of that young man I shared earlier, 
the missional church member who reached out to him did not evangelize to him; instead he 
proclaimed hope and backed his words by taking him to the center. The work of bringing his 
family to faith was not done by church but by him as the beneficiary of goodwill. 

When you spend time looking at the negative publicity the media is throwing out there 
every day, you can easily become discouraged and surrender or lose the hope which is 
intertwined with faith. The words of Hebrews 12:2: 

looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of [our] faith, who for the joy that was 

set before Him endured the cross, despising the shame, and has sat down at the 

right hand of the throne of God. 

The question here is if Jesus used the ‘hope’ to focus on the things (reward) set before 
him, what about the church as his followers? 

Fellowship 

Karl Barth, a New Testament theologian suggests that the early church existed in 
koinonia, a Greek word translated in English to mean fellowship. This koinonia relationship can 
be realized in small group’s exerted effort to bring unity and shared relationship enacted within 
their community. When dealing with the burden of linking the small communities with the large, 
one should start from the church; pastors in charge of these congregations have an obligation to 
prepare their church community to move out towards the other small communities and merge to 
the big community. 

For example the football community, school PTA moms and dads, book clubs, church or 
faith community, most of the people in this city take part in at least two or three of these small 
groups (communities), therefore to integrate them may not be a long process. If one is a member 
of the local church, let’s say women’s ministry, is also a member of PTA, she is advantaged to 
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influence or witness to these other members of PTA or even invite them to church on a personal 
level without fear of being accused for interfering with their privacy. 

God is love and love cannot be complete unless expressed to ‘another’; this process 
relates to fellowship or koinonia. The triune God or the concept of trinity (God the father, son 
and the Holy Spirit) envisions the fellowship which is well captured by Barth in his description 
of what he calls the “ koinonia of the trinity” in which he states that 

in himself (God) does not will to exist for himself, to exist alone. On the contrary, 

he is father, son and Holy Spirit and therefore alive in his unique being with and 

for and in another... .he does not exist in solitude but in fellowship. 116 

Following this thought in conjunction with my study of church and community, I find it 
imperative to view the church and the general community as one in diversity. There seems to 
linger before me at every interview a cloud or sense of the invisible connection between the two; 
a cry for a koinonia calling from a depth yet to be explored and experienced. This can only 
describe the mystery of the Trinity where three unique personalities become one ‘God’ and yet 
so transcended that humanity has not succeeded to break the bonds nor begin to fathom the 
koinonia between them. 

Theresa Latini tries to visualize this unity or koinonia being passed on to the church as 
the representative of the kingdom of God on earth. Trying to bridge the dichotomy created over 
time and by the new emerging theories of separating the sacred and secular or church and 
community she argues that “[t]he church exists in ‘ koinonia ’, which means that the church is 
caught up in union and communion with God and all of creation. The church exists in a series of 
intimate relationships, all of which have their origin in the trinity.” I struggled with several 

116 Karl Barth; Church Dogmatics , 1.2 The Doctrine of God (New York: T & T Clark, 2004), 23. 
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excuses and lame reasons presented to me in defense of the church’s lack of community 
integration. Most of them would not go for outreach personally; instead they do a bulk mail, 
inviting the city to their church. Needless to say, if you are like me, I don’t even bring into my 
house any junk loose mails or marketing bills. Therefore, with all due respect to these 
denominations, this evasive method has contributed towards these church closures. 

I agree with Latini that the church has a fellowship with Christ and with its community, 
completely inseparable as long as both shall live. Whether they agree, love or hate each other, 
the dictates of their coexistence puts them together to prove that the creator of both entities had a 
message to all humanity. It is in this perspective that she presents an ontological distinction 
between Christ and the church, in that the church is not a second incarnation nor does it replace 
Christ in the world where he exists through the power of the Holy Spirit. Just like a family, 
children don’t replace their parents but instead they work together while knowing who is in 
charge. The parent trains and gives responsibilities to the sons and daughters as independent 
individuals though connected to the head (parent). Christ does not demand that we become 
robots after salvation; instead he wants us to be independent believers and ambassadors in or 
communities in his name as we maintain koinonia with him. 

Though the church is the body and representative of Christ, it does not overshadow or 
take his place; though Christ is embodied in the church, he is the body and the head of the 
church. Therefore Christ and the church exist in koinonia , and as such the church should exist in 
koinonia with its community. From these experiences during my research I argue that there is 
something in the church that needs the community; and likewise, there seems to be something in 
the community that needs the church. Therefore it is the work of the missioner to find the link 
and bridge the gap between the two and orchestrate the lost koinonia between them. 
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Modernity and fellowship 


Theresa Latini addresses the paradox of modernity through which many attempt to cease 
and control their destiny, and thereby pausing numerable risks; citing Gidden’s four institutional 
dimensions of modernity as 

control of labor through capitalism, control of nature through industrialization, the 
control of information through surveillance, and the control of violence through 
military power, creating new uncertainties which we can neither escape nor 
control. 1 ls 

These and many other emerging technologies interfering or influencing nature and 
people’s social life culminate into a global community or what she calls ‘a collective we’. 
Whichever way we approach the subject of community, either from faith or secular, there is a 
distinctly different approach to worship or community activities between the younger and older 
generations. In this research I have experienced it and observed the tug of war between these two 
groups. Baby boomers have their historical past which some of them treasure as ‘legacies’ while 
the young generation see it as mere history which has no place in today’s worship. 

I was surprised to find that these differences are not today’s problem alone; it is well 
documented by Ezra and Nehemiah in their books. When Israelites came out of captivity in 
Babylon, the city of Jerusalem was burnt down and the wall was destroyed. Nehemiah was 
granted permission and material support by the king to go back to his home country and rebuild 
the walls. When the older men (seniors) saw the ruins of the wall, they wept bitterly as they 
remembered how it was before. On the other hand, the young men rejoiced to hear Nehemiah’s 
plan to rebuild the wall. Though Nehemiah told the older generation about the favor and the plan 
of rebuilding the wall, they were still stuck with the glamour of Solomon’s architecture which 
was destroyed. They struggled moving forward with the new plan while the younger generation 

118 Latini, 16. 
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was ready to move on. What I’m seeing here in this city is a repeat of the same, even though this 
time the technology is higher than the past, the concept is the same. I saw a need for the baby 
boomers to step out of their comfort zone, and reach out to the young generation and the 
community. 

Yes, there is hope for the church and the community; and yes there are lots of bridge 
building and relationships to be mended. The church is alive but in a minimal way that the 
decline seems to overshadow the ones that are thriving in the midst of the ongoing onslaught. 
Church statistics show that there are 3500 Catholic parishes where mass is celebrated in Spanish; 
7000 Hispanic/Latino congregations, most of them Pentecostal or evangelical; by 1988 there 
were 2017 Korean immigrant churches; in 1994 there were 700 Chinese protestant churches in 
the US. 119 These numbers bring a new perspective from what we have been dealing with. The 
only disturbing observation is that they are immigrant churches which take less than 10% of the 
US population. 

I saw this comment from the newspaper about an immigrant church’s impact on the 
community; Soong Chan Rah, pastor, professor and author of the Next Evangelicalism quoted by 
the USA today magazine, 

contrary to popular opinion, the church is not dying in America; it is alive and 

well, but it is alive and well among immigrant and ethnic minority communities, 

120 

and not among the majority white churches of the United States. 

My experience in this city of Plainfield suggests the same thing, because most of the 
churches closing down are being purchased by the immigrants, who are tirelessly reaching out to 
the community. On Sundays you can see all kinds of traditional attires suggesting that the 

119 Stephen Warner, Gatherings in the Diaspora (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1998), 5. 
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congregation has an immigrant majority. 

Maybe God is using this new wave of immigrants just like the pilgrims in the 15 th century 
to preserve the church in America; maybe God is using this new community like the first 
generation immigrants, except this time the mission does not include colonizing. I said maybe, 
because the movement of immigrant churches is being felt and acknowledged by the media at 
large. Whenever I saw these mushrooming churches, I felt a sense of hope for the church and the 
community here in Plainfield and beyond. What these churches are doing is the work of mission 
and evangelism in this city as well as other cities in New Jersey and beyond. 

In his book. The Next Evangelicalism , Soong-Chan Rah explains the reason for the rapid 
growth of the Korean church in America while other denominations are folding up. He claims 
that there should be harmony between evangelism and social services which is a holistic 
approach to ministry of evangelism. In this magnificent work on the subject of Korean 
immigrant church, Soong-Chan says that the role of the church extends beyond simply gathering 
on Sunday to go through the rituals of a worship service; the Korean church provides for the 
primary cultural needs of displaced group when the secondary systems of American society fail 
them. 

Challenging the church to evangelize rather than doing church as a routine, he said: 

Evangelism is not simply the employing of secondary systems that creates a 

program to be implemented; instead, evangelism is the engagement of life on all 

levels—serving a community in need and providing the services that demonstrate 

the kingdom of God to those who may be experiencing a sense of displacement in 

121 

the kingdom of the world. 

Reading this report of a thriving community church is quite encouraging. The entire 
testimony of God’s providence and revival indicates that there is still hope for the church here in 

121 Soong Rah, The Next Evangelicalism: releasing the church from Western cultural captivity (Downers 
Grove, Illinois: IVP Books, 2009), 177. 
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Plainfield and other parts of the country. 

I read a story of a minister (missioner) in California who took time to work with 
immigrants in the church he was sent to as pastor. By starting to teach them English, he was 
introduced to the immigrants’ spirituality. He stated that 

the church must go native to reach a culture, but it must also raise immigrants; 

Immigrants are characterized by a willingness to make a personal culture shift. 

While conquistadores and natives know how to do things their way, immigrants 

adapt to their environment. It has nothing to do with age, generation, or culture, 

i rjrj 

but with being seized by Jesus, the immigrant from heaven. 

It was that application relating Jesus to the immigrants that caught my attention; some 
may not like this metaphor of Jesus as the immigrant from heaven but it makes a strong case for 
the immigrant churches ministering to their newly adapted host community. 

For sure Jesus can relate to this phrase, ‘an immigrant from heaven’. He occasionally 
insisted that he came from the father and that he was going back to him. On one occasion he said 
my duty is to do the will of him who send me, another time, ‘my food is different from the one 
you have’; another time, ‘son of man has nowhere to lay his head’; another time, ‘I’m going to 
prepare a place for you’ etc. This sounds like an immigrant from another place; if so then he can 
relate to other immigrants who are trying to serve him. 

Despite who is doing the work in this city, a seed is being sown; whether it is in public or 
private high school, college campus or in a factory break room, the seed of faith and good will is 
being scattered. Missionaries of the past century did not know what kind of a world would befall 
them as they ventured to unknown regions beyond home, but they planted some seeds which are 
germinating many years later after their death. Touching life becomes endless only when viewed 

Alex McManus, “Going Native,” Leadership Journal, April 1, 2003, 
http://www.christianitytoday.com/lc/channcl/utiIities/prinLhtmr. , typc=articlc&id=9836 (accessed February 12, 
2012). 
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from a spiritual telescope; it has one end on the earth while the other end reaches to heaven far 
beyond our comprehension. To be missional is to answer a call of God to share his love with 
hurting and needy among us both near and far; it’s a commitment to evangelize as we serve our 
community in different ways other than religious services. Any simple act of kindness is a seed, 
and with time and necessary ingredients available, it will sprout and bring forth life. 

I was shocked by a story of seeds which lasted over three hundred years and later grew 
after the right water became available; caught up in the deep, 55 feet underwater the story ignited 
my hope. It was in the fall (September 6, 1622) the Spanish galleon Atocha, loaded with bronze 
cannons, gold and silver, and served as the rear guard of a twenty-eight-vessel flotilla in the Gulf 
of Mexico. As a military escort, the Atocha carried an entire company of 82 infantry men to 
defend the vessel from attack and possible enemy boarding. For this reason, she was the ship of 
choice for wealthy passengers and carried an extraordinarily large percentage of the fleet's 
treasure. Unfortunately, firepower could not save her from the forces of nature. A hurricane 
struck, and the Atocha sank near the Marquesas Keys off the Florida coast, where she remained 
for 365 years. 

Prior to the fateful day, the fleet had departed from Spain on March 23, 1622 making a 
brief stop at the Caribbean Island of Dominica, arriving in Portobello on May 24 th where she 
picked up treasure from Lima and Potosi. On July 22, the Tierra Firme Fleet set sail for Havana, 
via Cartagena, to meet the fleet returning from Veracruz. In Cartagena, the Atocha received an 
additional cargo load of treasure, much of it gold and rare first year production silver from the 
recently established mines here and at Santa Fe de Bogata. It was late August, well into the 
hurricane season, before the fleet arrived in Havana. The discovery of the Atocha on July 20, 
1985, her hull lying in 55 feet of water was exactly as recorded by the first salvagers in 1622. 
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Atocha 


Craig Larson, an editor with Leadership Journal reported that, in the late 1980s a treasure 
hunter spent years going over the Spanish documents of the voyage found the Atocha. 

Examining the ship's contents, an archaeologist found seeds in the sand which had served as its 
ballast. So to keep them from drying out, he put the seeds in cups of fresh water. Nine days later 
as he checked the water level in the cups, he saw four of them had started to sprout. 123 

As indicated in this subtitle, I strongly believe that there is hope for the church and 
community in this city. I wonder how much we (church) need to leam from these scientists and 
archeologists; the determination to salvage and rediscover the hidden treasure from most of the 
forgotten places is amazing. How did these seeds endure the underwater s ki rmishes and hungry 
monsters in the sea for all these years? The analogy gleaning from them is that, ‘until the right 
ki nd of water came around, there growth potential remained closed in them.’ Many rescue 
experts of the day had given up but the seeds had not; hanging on to their hope of being found 
someday, and then somebody came and released their potential. I still believe there is hope and 
more potential in the church than we have dared to tap, probably due to the current 
discouragements of post-Christianity and relevance doctrines aimed at killing the church. 

Larson closed with a question I wish to extend to the church and missioners in this city, 

123 Craig Brian Larson, “Bigger than we Imagine,” Christianity Today, blog July 30, 2007, 
http://www.buildingchurchleaders.com/devotions/90daysintheword/day44.html. 
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“As this account shows, the seeds of this natural world are miracles endued by God with the 
power of life. Can the seeds of the spiritual world be any less powerful?” ' Any effort made 
towards bridging the gap between the church and community is a seed; any work done in the past 
was a seed; all we need is a fresh water in the church and the community for the seed to sprout 
and bring a revival and renew koinonia between them. 


124 Craig Brian Larson, “Bigger than we Imagine. 
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Emphasis 


Throughout this study I have established three things (points) if duly applied within the 
framework of church and the community, may be able to foster unity and a cohesive relationship. 
These are missions, evangelism and fellowship (koinonia). During my tour and interviews in this 
community, it was either no missions towards the general community going on, or no volunteers 
available to go. Whenever the church was reluctant towards missions, evangelism was not going 
on in the area, therefore, reducing the church attendance. Finally without missions and 
evangelism going on in the community, there will be almost nobody to fellowship with. 

The call for the church to be missional is a challenge to step out of their comfort zones 
and be available to serve the needs of the people; it’s a call to be involved with those in need, the 
marginalized few in our community and share the love of God with them. As I stated earlier that 
it is the mission of God in the world which includes us (the church) and, that it is out of his 
mission that he creates the church along the way as we respond to his call by serving others. 

From the story of the Shiloh Baptist church and its impact on the youth in this city, to the 
family responding to faith being exemplified by the staff at the center, the spiritual and physical 
impact of being missional is validated. I tried to visualize in an imaginative sense, how this 
community would be like if the declining churches become missional. 

The reason for the church to add evangelism to their mission is quite indispensable if at 
all the work of closing the gap will flourish. Just as Scott expressed in disappointment that we 
cannot be dishing out food as a ritual to the people we are not ready to even connect with, 
donating used clothes and putting them outside at the box debunks the effort of community 
outreach. I found bails of knitted quilts for shipping overseas and collection of canned food for 
the county’s food bank in one of the churches stocked away in their church storage room. When I 
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asked the elder in charge if they have prayed with the recipients of these commodities he replied, 
“We bring things here; the work of distribution is left to charities.” What he explained 
disconnects him from the people (community) automatically and as such the issue of evangelism 
is a nonstarter. 

As the analysis progresses to the third point, the picture of the continued disconnect 
becomes clear; if there are no missions then there will be no evangelism, and so the subject of 
fellowship with the community will not come to the table. As I argued earlier in this chapter, we 
exist in union and communion with Jesus and with our community. The information I shared 
above seems to contradict the concept of fellowship. This fellowship which is referred to as 
koinonia is first expressed in the triune God (father, son and the Holy Spirit), then between us 
and the community. This fellowship comes last after the other two have taken place. It takes no 
effort as we saw the story of the young man reached out with a mission of helping him and the 
koinonia was automatically initiated by him in his family. 

I don’t intend to push this recommendations to any denomination unless they are willing 
to try; based on the evidence gathered from their own experiences, the former systems or 
methods are not working this far. Though I’m wearing two hats in this project (researcher and a 
minister), either way the church bears the greater burden in this effort of bridging the gap 
between the two communities. These three guidelines can help the church to spearhead the action 
of reconciliation and union, and become an agent of change. 

Van Sanders laid the burden in a similar way as he probed the church to be more 
proactive and missional to their community; he explains how a local church is missional when it 
intentionally pursues God’s mission for His glory among all peoples by following His patterns 
and His ways of expanding His kingdom. I wasn’t asking for too much by challenging these 
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churches to step out; not to think that they are doing a favor to the community, but rather 
answering God’s call to missions. The key is intentionally pursuing God’s mission for his glory, 
not the church’s glory or the missioner in the field. The church has to see the needs in that 
particular community and be moved with compassion for the lost like Jesus did. 

Finally this chapter has revealed the boiling pot in this analysis which eclipses the 
comprehensive components in this paradigm disconnecting church and the community. My 
prognosis for the ailing institution comes at a time when so much negative rhetoric has engulfed 
the airwaves that faithful Christians are even ashamed of being identified with the church. 
Camouflaged as the voice and defender of faiths in our community and nation these days are 
men and women who left faith and are now seeking someone to go down with them. 

The church and its missioners should alert the people about the coming kingdom of God 
through Christ. In this effort the church will be on the offensive against the oppression and be 
ready to present the love of Christ to the community, thereby creating a koinonia in that 
community. Whenever this fellowship {koinonia) has been established in a given community, 
healing begins to take place. In all occasion whether in the past or present, it is at the community 
that healing, reconciliation and restoration takes place. This is made possible if people are 
encouraged to come out and have some shared moments without fear of being judged. The 
church should be in the forefront to champion this worthy course. 

I have established what I call, MEF or mission, evangelism and fellowship. This formula 
can guide a church to start from somewhere instead of surrendering our generation to the world 
and the enemy of our souls. Mission is not a new word to the church especially the old mainline 
denominations; most of them understand the concept from a tourist viewpoint of sending one of 
ours to a distant nation. That was and is ok, if only the missioners carry out the biblical mandate 
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in the great commission. In this context of our city and community, the concept of mission needs 
to take a different course and engage the locals as well as the distant ones. To this study, MEF is 
like saying, ‘mission possible’. This will encourage and challenge the church to get involved and 
get ready for a revival in this community. 
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Chapter 6 

THE MISSING LINK 


Introduction 


On the one hand we are called to play the Good Samaritan on life's roadside; 
but that will be only an initial act. One day we must come to see that the 
whole Jericho road must be transformed so that men and women will not be 
constantly beaten and robbed as they make their journey on life's highway. 

True compassion is more than flinging a coin to a beggar; it is not haphazard 
and superficial. It comes to see that an edifice which produces beggars needs 
restructuring. - (Martin Luther King Jr... A Time to Break the Silence) 

According to African custom, it is believed that anything you do or any help you give to a 
stranger is a help connected to your beloved family members who have left the earth before you, 
who might be testing your hospitality before releasing your blessings. This may be a fairytale as 
my cousin used to say to me whenever we were left home alone in Africa; this he said so as to 
excuse himself from helping a passerby. My mother used to say, “Be kind to your fellow human 
being and God’s blessings will flow from them to you.” 

Despite the chocolate and pink-like colors of their skin, all human beings have so much 
in common, especially their natural attributes and needs. According to the words of Dr. King 
above, the story of the Samaritan takes us to a subject of love and goodwill to others, referred to 
in this study as a neighbor. The unique irony of birth and death (entry and exit) in this world 
tends to level the playground almost making us created equal. Time, material and greed have 
shifted the equation to the other extreme; creating social class and enmity among race. 
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During my primary education (middle school) years, our English language teacher 
brought in a story book to us titled The Animal Kingdom. It’s been over 30 years but one subtitle 
in that little book has remained a puzzle in my head. The quote was “All animals are equal, but 
some are more equal than others”. Though I found out later that it was a fiction, it still impacted 
me in a tremendous way; but who would have expected a thirteen year old to know the 
difference. In this study I argue that the church should move from fiction to reality as they relate 
with their neighbors as fellow humans deserving of God’s love and grace. 

This story is multifaceted in nature, meaning and application; a double-edged sword 
cutting from the edges of faith, religion and customs. Different paths can emanate from this story 
which has lived through times in the past and now it hounds our societal ethos submerged in the 
ballast of our conscious and good will. Theme songs have been written in memory of this action; 
humanitarian work and organizations have pinned their tenets on this role model of God’s 
creation. Doing good deeds has been related to godliness from time immemorial; many have 
been named earthly angels because of their giving to those in need, especially the vulnerable and 
defenseless children and elderly. Some have been named mothers and saints because of helping 
others, referred to in this chapter as a neighbor. 

As I exegete this biblical text from Luke’s gospel chapter 10,1 will take a journey back in 
time to examine the historical implications intertwined with this story which originates first as a 
question. We will examine the characters present and the dialogical process leading to the 
ultimate search for the meaning and identity of a neighbor. There is psychological undergirding 
preying the questioner which ends up provoking the well tucked-away customs of the Jews 
almost rendering the inquisitor a bigot or a hypocrite. As the debate escalates to an ontological 
discourse, the application of the story of the Samaritan and the wounded traveler, eclipses their 
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religious ethos and world view reformatting the question to a teaching moment. 

If this was a movie title, I would see it as a battle between good and evil; a race between 
light and darkness concealed within the frailty of humanity. It is a war, which the former Gulf 
War general called a contest of will and power from a military viewpoint. Paul in his epistle to 
the Romans laments his physical battle in which he says that the body (flesh) is at war with the 
spirit. He continues to describe the experience more by distinguishing what he wants to do as 
from his spiritual self and how the physical self is pulled towards the evil he hates. The choice of 
being a follower of Christ and a good neighbor becomes the instrument of measuring our faith 
and service to God in this narrative. 



The wounded man—Luke 10:25 

The origin of the story of a wounded man on the road extending from Jerusalem to 
Jericho started from a question asked by a lawyer present during the teachings of Jesus. Like 
many other scholars, the motive of this lawyer leaves me juggling my mind from Gnosticism to 
Jewish orthodoxy. Some other times I sense in his tone a Pharisee’s inclination, but the text does 
not place his identity to any of the above in any direct way. First let’s look at the story as St. 
Luke narrates it in his gospel. 

And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and tested Him, saying, "Teacher, what 

shall I do to inherit eternal life?" He said to him, "What is written in the law? 

What is your reading [of it]?" So he answered and said, '"You shall love the 
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LORD your God with all your heart, with all your soul, with all your strength, and 
with all your mind, and your neighbor as yourself.” And He said to him, "You 
have answered rightly; do this and you will live." But he, wanting to justify 
himself, said to Jesus, "And who is my neighbor? 

Then Jesus answered and said: "A certain [man] went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves, who stripped him of his clothing, wounded [him], 
and departed, leaving [him] half dead. Now by chance a certain priest came down 
that road. And when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. "Likewise a 
Levite, when he arrived at the place, came and looked, and passed by on the other 
side.” But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was. And when he 
saw him, he had compassion. "So he went to [him] and bandaged his wounds, 
pouring on oil and wine; and he set him on his own animal, brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. “On the next day, when he departed, he took out two 
denarii, gave [them] to the innkeeper, and said to him, 'Take care of him; and 
whatever more you spend, when I come again, I will repay you.' "So which of 
these three do you think was neighbor to him who fell among the thieves?" And 
he said, "He who showed mercy on him." Then Jesus said to him, "Go and do 
likewise.” (Luke 10:25-37) 

Whenever Jesus told a parable, many times he would start a story like this one; omitting 
the name of a person or place, but making an impact on the application which left no need for 
identities. This dialogue between Jesus and the lawyer is recorded by Luke only, within the four 
gospels. The conversation is derived from Leviticus 9:19 which talks about loving your neighbor 
as yourself, which indicates that the lawyer was well versed with the Torah. The background 
question relates to inheriting the kingdom of God, but the author wants us to understand that the 
intention was to test Jesus on the subject. It appears that the two main things were to love God 
and your neighbor as yourself; but Jesus seems to avoid discussing this lawyer’s obvious 
commitment to Judaism. 

The story takes a turn in an unexpected choice of a Gentile doing better than a priest and 
a Levite. The response Jesus gave was in form of another question based on this story of a 
certain man travelling from Jerusalem to Jericho who was attacked by robbers and left for dead. 
The identity of the wounded man is not given, and as such just like you, I can only speculate 
what seems obvious that he was a Jew. In this case, the lawyer, whose position in the society and 
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his acquired knowledge might have propelled him to haul this trickery question to Jesus, found 
himself in a hot seat; legally reprimanded, philosophically out-schooled and theologically 
subjected in the presence of him who is ‘omniscient, omnipotent and omnipresent’. 

The identity of the wounded man becomes secondary in light of the parable’s application; 
a neighbor in need does not require pre-screening before the acts of compassion. Joel Green in 
his study of the gospel of Luke makes a good observation in securing the identity of the wounded 
man. Jesus’ choice of the starting words, ‘a certain man’ says it all. He suggests that 

in light of the debate surrounding the reach of love, grounded in how one reads 

Leviticus 19, the impossibility of classifying this person as either friend or foe 

immediately subverts any interest in questions of this nature. Stripped of his 

clothes and left half dead, the man’s anonymity throughout the story is insured; he 

1 

is simply a human being, a neighbor in need.” 

We are not told the reason for traveling from Jerusalem even though one would try to 
connect with what the other two (the priest and Levite) would have as a reason for the journey. 

My assumption here is that there was a Jewish ceremony going on in Jerusalem; maybe a 
feast within the Judaic religious calendar. Another probability would be that it was during a 
Sabbath worship which would be from Friday evening to a Saturday evening (just an example). 
During these ceremonies or Sabbath day, a Levite or priest will strictly avoid touching or 
handling a dead body. They will also avoid engaging in any activity outside of worship service; 
otherwise he will be guilty of working on a Sabbath day. 

Having established the temple rules above, their action would have a religious excuse but 
not a spiritual one. Jesus tackled this question of the religious and temple rules several other 
times in his ministry—on one occasion he declared himself as the lord of the Sabbath. This did 
not resonate well with the Jews; they said he was blaspheming God (Yahweh) and not keeping 

125 Joel B. Green, The Gospel of Luke (Grand Rapids, Michigan: W.B. Eerdmans, 1997), 429. 
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with the Mosaic Law regarding worship. In summary, people travelled through this road to and 
from Jerusalem for different reasons, ranging from religion to business enterprise, and of course 
these who lie-in-wait to harvest from where they never sowed. 

Jerusalem is about 2100 feet above sea level, while Jericho is at 846 feet below sea level. 
This makes the meandering road from Jerusalem to Jericho dangerous especially if you are alone 
or have some valuables attracting evil men (robbers). Jesus does not give the religious affiliation 
of this man, nor does Luke in his record of the parable. My suspicion based on the style and 
notion of the story which brings a Samaritan to the scene as a stranger and a good neighbor, tend 
to suggest that he was a Jew. If this assumption be correct, then it may lead one to assume there 
might have been a Jewish ceremony or worship going on in Jerusalem since the priest and the 
Levite were also in this journey. 
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Compassion 


The question which was never asked was how many people saw this man. Starting with 
the list Jesus gave, it indicates that he was left half dead in open sight for any traveler on this 
road to see. For the sake of his analogy, Jesus names three individuals starting with the teacher of 
the law; the priest, Levite and the Samaritan. The first two came to the scene, witnessed the 
atrocity and the evil visited on this man but passed on the side. If my assumption above be 
correct, the priest would not touch the one lying on the ground assuming he was dead, which 
would make him unclean according to their customs. On the other hand, even if he was not dead 
they opted out probably reasoning that it was none of their business. (Now that sounds l ik e a 
New Jersey or a New Yorker on a Friday rush hour.) Numerous reasons and excuses can be 
pinned to this inhuman action but will not be good enough for this poor man. 

On this subject analysis of the wounded man I see the evil and the callous act of these 
robbers which predates the present animosity among fellow humans. Jesus was aware of the 
religious and racial prejudice between Jews and Samaritans; he expected the lawyer to be 
negative towards them despite good deeds. The evil part in human beings is captured well by 
James Washington in his collection of prayers by African Americans during slavery and 
segregation. Describing what he calls historical demonology he states that “demons thrive best in 
the dark intervals of human history, and the parentage of real power lies in the sinister womb of 
negativity.” 126 Leaving this wounded stranger to die is almost equal to the perpetrator who 
attacked him in the first place. I spent a great deal of time asking that question in my previous 
chapters. What difference are we displaying to our community as a church or Christians in our 
daily lives. 

126 James Melvin Washington, Conversations with God (New York: Harper, 1994), xxxvii. 
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I’m not calling the priest and the Levite or the lawyer robbers. It is their response and 

action towards the wounded that eliminates compassion from their creed. Their silent injustice 

reflects the action of the robbers even though we may weigh them differently. Hidden deep in 

their consciousness is the silent evil Washington was describing as negativity towards fellow 

humans in spite of the driving force behind it. He went on to mention other people who tried to 

understand this evil part of human starting with Plato whom he 

characterized humanity as cave dwellers who define reality as a reflection of a 
reflection of a beam of light... .Hegel defined this negativity as “the unhappy 
conscious”. Freud called it “the psyche,” Jean-Paul Sartre said in his Being and 
Nothingness that all reality is like looking through a key hole; Carl Jung called it 
“the shadow” but Jesus called it SIN. 127 

All evil done to fellow humans, whether by commission or omission is sin according to 
Jesus expression in this parable. 

Compassion was not a new subject to the Jewish tradition and religious practices; it was 
part of the commandments as recorded in the Pentateuch and practiced since the days Moses 
received them. Listed below are some portions of the Torah which required them to love and 
care for a neighbor or a stranger. The care also included the animals whether yours or your 
neighbors. 

Exodus 23:4-5, NKJV 

If you meet your enemy's ox or his donkey going astray, you shall surely bring it 
back to him again. If you see the donkey of one who hates you lying under its 
burden, and you would refrain from helping it, you shall surely help him with it” 

Exodus 23: 4-5, 9 “Also you shall not oppress a stranger, for you know the heart of a 

stranger, because you were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 

Proverbs 24:17-18 “Do not rejoice when your enemy falls, and do not let your heart be 


127 Washington, xxxviii. 
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glad when he stumbles; Lest the LORD see [it], and it displease Him, And He turn away His 
wrath from him.” 

Proverbs 25:21-22 “If your enemy is hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he is thirsty, 
give him water to drink; for [so] you will heap coals of fire on his head, And the LORD will 
reward you.” 

Leviticus 19:18 “You shall not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against the children 
of your people, but you shall love your neighbor as yourself: I [am] the LORD.” 

Jesus used this question from a Jewish lawyer to address the subject from another 
perspective which includes the Gentiles as well. For he knew that the Jews were aware of the 
commandment to love your neighbor as yourself, but by taking a different course in this subject 
which did not only include a Samaritan but portrayed him as good a man in keeping the law as 
they. The Levite and the priest are displayed as the ones who use the “I don’t care, don’t get 
involved attitude.” This message is the same to the church today that, we should care for our 
neighbors and help even an enemy when in need. 
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The Samaritan Man 


The mention of this traveler and his inclusion to this parable was not funny at all; to the 

elite Jew, he was a socio-religious outcast whose status quo disqualifies him from the discourse. 

To Jesus’ custom of doing ministry, this was expected as a teaching moment to those attuned to 

social and religious preferences. If you notice the introduction, he is not portrayed as a holy and 

religious man like the other two in the story. What sets this Samaritan man apart is not his 

ethnicity, nor his religious affiliation; it is not his race or business enterprise he was involved in, 

it was the action he took. While others with distinguished religious positions passed by ignoring 

the wounded man, the Samaritan had compassion on him despite the odds. 

These four characters (the wounded man, the priest, the Levite, and the Samaritan) were 

travelling on this notorious road from Jerusalem to Jericho. Back in the days of Jesus this road 

had been nicknamed “the way of blood” due to the blood shed by robbers along this road. Unlike 

the wounded man, Jesus gives the identity of this traveler in a precise way—a ‘Samaritan man’. 

His act of compassion towards the injured man brings him to the picture because the other two 

did nothing or had no compassion for the wounded man. 

Luke narrates how he felt compassion, nursed his wounds by pouring oil and wine. These 

items were expensive, maybe his shopping from a Jerusalem trip for his family but he laid down 

for the wounded person, ‘neighbor’. He then took him on his donkey; probably he walked while 

the wounded stayed on the donkey. He did not leave his act of mercy halfway but took him to the 

inn. He paid for the admission and promised to come back and pay for any extra bill. 

Mr. Green applauds the Samaritan’s act of mercy as a covenantal faithfulness of God 

who is always watching our deeds; he states that 

the parable of the compassionate Samaritan thus undermines the determination of 
status in the community of God’s people on the basis of ascription, substituting in 
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its place a concern with performance, the granting of status on the basis of one’s 
actions. 128 

This action from one of God’s creation precedes race or social cast; it is a display of 
brotherly love towards your fellow human not just a racial or geographical neighbor. 

Dr. King repeatedly argued that people should not be judged based on the color of their 
skin, but the content of their words. Assuming the lawyer was a Christian or Jewish believer, 
Jesus’ question challenges his understanding of a neighbor, exemplifying that the acts of mercy 
should have no limits. Judgmental attitudes inhibit the potential within us to extend a helping 
hand where necessary. 

Love is the central key to this action, more than our quest for the identity of this good 
man. In the company of the questioner (lawyer) are those who misappropriate God’s love for 
humanity, thus failing to grasp the idea of brotherly love which extends beyond manmade 
boundaries? It is said that 

Brotherly love from a biblical sense extends beyond the natural relations, reaching 
out to the greater community of believers; it goes beyond the mere duty of loving 
thy neighbor as yourself, to show itself as unfeigned love from a pure heart. It 
extends an unconditional hand of friendship that loves when not loved back, that 

1 ?Q 

gives without getting, and that ever looks for what is best for others. 

It is almost impossible to separate love from compassion for others, which is the central 
theme of Christian faith; it’s the basic source in which God so loved us (the world) and gave his 
son (Jesus) to die for our salvation. The biblical definition of God is love; he does not just love 
us, he is ‘Love’ itself. 

Like many other scholars and preachers of social justice, Martin Luther King Jr. used this 


128 Green, The Gospel of Luke, 431. 

129 Jewish Encyclopedia.com, s.v.“Brotherly Love,” http://www.jewishencyclopedia.com/articles/3744- 
brotherly-love (accessed March 2, 2012). 
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Samaritan story during the height of racial segregation to illustrate and break the racial divide. 

Speaking from his Ebenezer pulpit in Atlanta to his last speech in Memphis Tennessee, he 

presented the Samaritan as a ‘man of another race.’ He goes on to explain how Jesus shifted the 

question to include the bigger picture, 

that question could have easily ended up in a philosophical and theological 
debate. But Jesus immediately pulled that question from midair and placed it on a 
dangerous curve between Jerusalem and Jericho.... Jesus ended up saying this 
was the good man, this was the great man because he had the capacity to project 

1 TO 

the "I" into the "thou," and be concerned about his brother. 

This man became an example of what the church should be to our community today. 

The character traits of this man have crossed the barriers of race, religion or nationality. 
So many individuals and organizations have coined their mission statements in line with this 
‘Samaritan’ man, due to his act of mercy displayed in this story. I can see the point in Dr. King’s 
speech for including this story in his fight for peace among neighbors despite of their race or 
color. By loving and caring for each other within our community will present our Christianity 
more than just words or evangelizing to them. 

Historical views 

Early church scholars’ concept of interpreting scriptures was that gospel writers used 
allegory to extract symbolic meaning hidden in the scriptures and parables. Most of them were 
influenced by the contemporary methods of interpreting Greek literature. In this case it would be 
based on three main concepts—literal, moral and spiritual (allegorical). The history behind this 
parable of the Samaritan, some of which I stated in my introduction contrasts the parable based 
on who is reading or interpreting it. Jews in this case tap into their historical heritage from 

130 Martin Luther King Jr., “I’ve been to the mountaintop,” delivered 3 April 1968, Mason Temple (Church 
of God in Christ Headquarters), Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Mosaic Law and their religious rites and practices of worship which did not regard Gentile 
inclusion. 

Origen Adamantius, a renowned writer, early church scholar and allegorist exegetes this 
parable as follows: Jerusalem represents heaven, Jericho represents the world, robbers represent 
the devil or his agents, the priest represents the law and the Levite represents the prophets. The 
Samaritan represents Christ, the donkey represents his body carrying the wounded man, and the 
inn represents the church which receives all without questions. Origen concluded his allegory 
with the Samaritan’s promise to return with Christ’s millennial return for the church (believers). 
Though some scholars opposed him for his belief in the pre-existence of the soul, many 
preachers today still adopt his allegorical view of this parable. (184-254 AD) 

Aurelius Ambrosius (Saint Ambrose), drawing from his ecclesial position as a bishop, 
and his catholic roots, took the allegorical view of this parable further from that of Origen. 
Ambrose says that the oil in this parable represents the church’s balm—contrasting the work of 
the church and Jews in which he claims the Jews lack the oil as they did in this parable. In his 
writings he criticizes the priest and the Levite (Jews) for not having such oil like the Samaritan 
saying, “if they had, the wound may not harden and spread deep.... would surely by now have 
softened [their] own neck [but] they cannot apply ointment or oil or bandage.” 131 The famous 4 th 
doctor of the church and bishop of Milan claims that if they (Jews) had any oil, they would have 
poured it upon their own spiritual wounds. (337-340 AD) 

Augustine of Hippo, one of the doctors of the church in North Africa, also agreed with 
the allegorical style of interpreting this parable. He argued that the wounded traveler represents 
man in his fallen state, the Samaritan represents Christ, the binding of our wounds represents 

131 Stanley Lawrence Gleenslade, ed.. Early Latin Theology’: Selections from Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose 
and Jerome, Library of Christian Classics, vol. 5 (Philadelphia: Westminster), 246. 
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Christ binding our sins and the inn keeper represents Paul the apostle. His writing influenced the 
developing of western Christianity. (354-430 AD) 

Thomas Aquinas continued the allegorical style of interpreting this parable in which he 
combined the narrative with a day to day application. His view of the parable was like a 
discussion of sin and its effects upon humanity such that, the man going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho represents the effect of sin—stripped of his clothes and wounded in his natural powers. 
He concludes that sin diminishes any good, one may attach to our natural power in this world. As 
one of the 33 doctors of the church, Saint Thomas is considered the “Church's greatest 
theologian and philosopher, the master and patron of Catholic schools.” 132 

John Welch; a Mormon scholar, interprets the parable as the fall and redemption of 
mankind. He claims that the allegorical application was common during the time of Jesus, and 
continued through the early church and finally becoming famous among Christian preachers and 
teachers until today. This trend of allegorical view and interpretation of parable was not a 
finished product to some of these scholars; they gave room for others who saw or interpreted the 
parable as a moral or literal teaching of Jesus. 

John Calvin, Joel B. Green and others criticized these scholars for being too confined to 
allegories while missing the moral and literal meaning of the parable. In this case they argued 
that Jesus was teaching them by telling a moral story of an enemy showing compassion to a Jew, 
while the priest and Levites being Jews themselves, passed on the other side avoiding the injured 
(their fellow man). The church or Christians today have to pass the moral test in this parable in 
order to be a ‘good Samaritan’ to their neighbors. 


;; Benedict XV, “Encyclical Fausto appetente die,” given at Rome, at St. Peter's, June 29, Feast of the 
Prince of the Apostles, 1921, the seventh year of Our Pontificate. 
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Application 

The scenario set by Jesus exemplifies ‘love and compassion’ simultaneously in this 
drama. This text is a unique one; it can be read and applied either literary or allegorically based 
on what is at stake and the reason for its usage. Ever since Jesus’ time, through the early church 
and reformation to date, the Samaritan’s story has captured world’s attention in reference to care 
and love for one another. Jews in Jesus time could not even begin to imagine a ‘Samaritan’ being 
better than them or having kept the law (Torah) better than they did. 

There was a piercing hatred between Jews and the Samaritans such that some scholars 
suggests that the lawyer in his response to the question, ‘which of the three was a neighbor?’ He 
said the one who had compassion on the man. From this response they suggest that he could not 
mention the word ‘Samaritan’, just as much as a Samaritan may not mention his name. Religious 
segregation was not new to Jesus during his earthly ministry; he confronted rabbis, priests, 
Pharisees and scribes. The condescending attitude of this lawyer did not deter him from teaching 
and rebuking the Jewish hypocrisy. 

Those who read the story as an allegory give so many applications and attach meanings 
to the each character in this story. In this category some say that the man beaten on the wayside 
is Adam while the Jerusalem is paradise; then Jericho is this evil world in which we all 
travelling. Robbers are depicted as rulers and world governments, the priest represent the Torah , 
while the Levite represents the prophets and Jesus is the Samaritan. The Samaritan/Jesus treats 
the wounds of our earthly rebellion; the donkey is seen as the body of Christ which bears us up, 
and the inn is the church where everybody is welcome, healthy or sick. The church as the inn is 
trusted with the care of the wounded until Jesus (Samaritan) returns in his second coming. 

This allegorical interpretation is believed to have been common during Jesus’ time and 
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carried over to the early church teachers. While people like Augustine, John Welch and Origen 
use this allegory to present the Samaritan as Jesus who comes into the scene to save the sinners, 
others like John Calvin and Joel Green dispute the interpretation as an attempt to change the 
literal meaning of the parable which presents Jesus’ ethical teaching. Calvin sees the parable as a 
lesson of compassion which is not limited to race or religious affiliation, but rather a natural and 
ethical act for people towards their fellow humans. Arguing that there is a mutual obligation for 
all men, Calvin said that, “people are not born merely for themselves, but rather mankind is knit 

1 O'? 

together with a holy knot... we must not live for ourselves, but for our neighbors.” 

Michael Frost in his magnificent work on the church being missional to its community 

addressed similar issues of caring for those in needs in our extended community, and not just the 

members of our church. Frost emphasizes in his book, The Road to Missional , the new 

experience that comes as the church interacts with the community. Citing Thomas Torrance’s 

The Christian Frame of Mind , who said that 

In Jesus Christ the new order of the kingdom of God’s love has intersected the old 
order of our existence in this world, with a view to redeeming and liberating it 
from the forces of disorder and darkness entrenched in it and renewing the whole 
created order. 134 

Many other scholars have weighed in on this text with different interpretations; but the 
main theme of the neighbor has remained unchanged. 

I agree with those who exegete this text with a careful consideration of both observations. 
As I stated earlier, based on the case in point, we need to factor in the genre applicable at the 
time and situation. It seems that Jesus was telling a moral story and as such the historical proof 
may not be required under this genre. The issue here is that, even if one is liberal or conservative, 

133 http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Parable_of_the_Good_Samaritan. 

134 Frost, 26. 
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stubborn or charismatic, the moral of the story is so compelling and inviting to all for the good 


course. 

William Placher in his document on the subject of interpreting bible states that 

we are not inclined to check the story against the police blotter for the Jerusalem- 
Jericho highway patrol. We recognize that Jesus is telling a story to illustrate a 
moral point, and that such stories often don't claim to correspond to actual 
events . 135 

This moral point has become a household expression in many institutions and goodwill 
ventures around the world. To my surprise I found out that many people and organizations using 
this theme of the ‘Good Samaritan’ don’t even bother to check the historical facts corresponding 
to the events in this story. Therefore it did not matter the historical equivalence in the time of 
Jesus, and even today it may not matter as long as the moral of the story is applied. 

Dr. King’s speech above which was based on this story ended with him reversing the 
imaginary questions these three travelers might have asked themselves quietly. For the priest and 
Levite, he said that, if they thought he was dead, maybe their question was ‘if we stop what will 
happen to us?’ For the Samaritan he hypothesized the question to be, ‘if I don’t stop what will 
happen to this man?’ This thought puts our neighbor in need first shifting the focus from us to 
another. The fact that the priest and the Levite did nothing shows how much they were 
disconnected from the community, probably based on race or socio-economic status. Jesus’ 
answer to the lawyer and those listening at the time was about bridging the gap between Jews 
and Gentiles. I wonder if Jesus were to visit our churches today, what would be the question for 
us. Can the church be found living and attending to its neighbors? 

One preacher made an observation concerning this parable saying that nothing has 
penetrated deeply into the American consciousness than this parable. Whenever people want to 

135 William C. Placher, “Is the Bible True?” The Christian Century (October 1995): 924-925. 
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motivate others to good will, they easily invoke the ‘good Samaritan’ clause and seal the deal. 
We would be doing injustice to this parable if left to the confines of the Samaritan and doing 
good deeds only. This dialogue also includes a parallel study of one (or us) giving excuses and 
an intellectual attempt to walk Scott free under the disguise of the Torah. It is also a lesson 
exposing self-justification cajoled in self-righteousness based on their religious history about 
keeping the law as Moses gave them. The character involved, as we discussed above, was very 
conversant with the temple services, Jewish religion, and torah. Therefore we have established 
that the question was not intended for learning by the lawyer but to test Jesus on the subject of 
the kingdom of God. 

Compare this to other incidents where Jesus repeatedly challenges the Pharisees for 
wrestling with simple questions concerning the law and leaving the important things out. On one 
occasion, in the book of Mathew 23, Jesus accused them that “strain the gnats but swallow the 
camel” (Matt 23:23). In the case of this lawyer, Jesus does not rebuke him for this question but 
he reiterates with another question to this law expert, “What is written in the Law... How do you 
read it?” (Lk 10:26) The answer this lawyer gave was, “Love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul and with all your strength and with all your mind; and, "Love your 
neighbor as yourself’ (Luke 10:27). He answered correctly quoting Deuteronomy 6:5 and 
Leviticus 19:18, respectively, then Jesus, turning the tables around, became the expert and began 
to evaluate him. Agreeing with the answer he said to him, “Do this and you will live.” The 
context of his study in law was challenged from its limits, and stretched to a new dimension— 
that ‘good’ is not to be done only to friends, but also to foe and strangers in need. 

In conclusion to this matter, we have seen the command that Jesus gives to this lawyer; 
‘do this and you shall live’ is the rock bottom of this parable; it is a call for him and us to be 
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doers of his word and not only hearers. Jesus intentionally avoided a theological preoccupation 
in this man’s head of defining the ‘neighbor’ per se; but rather he is calling on us to do what the 
Samaritan did. By showing mercy and love for another, he fulfilled the law even though he was 
an outsider according to Jews. 

As Christians in this community of Plainfield we should not just do good things, but 
share the love of God with the needy and hurting people in this community as we extend God’s 
mercy to them. The question to us in this city is ‘what motivates us to or what is needed’ to 
motivate us to ‘do likewise ’as Jesus commanded? To examine our hearts and get rid of any 
selfishness within seeking self-justification do I put me first and others last even when they need 
my help? Do I treat others as neighbors as it is described by this parable, and can others call me a 
‘good Samaritan’ in this community? 


The scoreboard 

This section of my vignette is not intended to condemn the church or the community; it is 
not intended to downcast one in favor of another. Taking the inclusive view of this parable in its 
entirety, the story is non-partisan, non-compromising and a double-edged sword able to teach all 
of us as Christians and the community alike. As Mr. Green observed that neighborly love was 
concretized in care for one who is, in this parable, self-evidently a social outcast, Jesus’ question 
of which one was a true neighbor sets up the preamble for a scoreboard. 

On the spiritual side, it is the benefactor who gets a reward in the afterlife than the 
beneficiary in this parable. Religious elites invoked in this story (Priest and Levite) probably had 
come from performing temple rituals in Jerusalem, and feeling ‘holier than thou’ may not want 
to get entangled with a dead or dying man. While focused on the job well done back in Jerusalem 
worship; their ministry to others especially those from other communities did not matter to them. 
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Someone asked a hypothetical question that, ‘what good is it if my good is done to my friends 
only’, or what reward is there in the now and after life if this is all I can do to God’s creation or 
community. 

Note that Jesus tells the story of need, love and care, in which the story embodies the 
people in the parable and the ones listening to him at the time. The third part of this parable is 
directed to the church here in Plainfield and other cities as well. This means that if we treated 
everyone in the community as a neighbor, our action towards them will be different. If we 
embraced the love for others as Jesus is requiring from this lawyer, this question may not have 
been raised since he would have been treating others as neighbors. The priest and the Levite 
passing on the side probably felt that their job was completed at the temple in Jerusalem thus 
setting them free from helping others on the wayside. 

Based on this conclusion, I will pose these questions and observations to the churches in 
this community of Plainfield as follows: - 

a. Is the church in this city acting and walking in the foot steps of the ‘good Samaritan’? 

b. Based on the experiences listed throughout this study, the church seems to have 
continued in the path of the priest and the Levite in this parable. 

c. If the robbed man is the community of Plainfield today, what is the church doing to nurse 
the wounds and find a place for rehabilitation? 

d. The story in the second chapter about the boys from a poor single mother playing a ball 
indicates that the people from the church (they roll up the car windows when they see us) 
don’t want to be disturbed by the needs of these social outcasts. 

e. Is the church healing the wounded in the community? 

f. Even though it is less than 10%, I congratulate the Baptist church story in which the 
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youth is taken in to the youth program and later witnessed to the entire family. That’s a 
winning score for the church. 

As you can see, the scoreboard gives the church one out of these questions. This means 
that the church needs to begin from this parable taking its cue from the answer Jesus gave in 
form of another question. Noting the act of love and compassion by the Samaritan man to the 
wounded man, the work of God’s mission to the community was completed. On the other hand, 
the priest and the Levite abandoned the ship (as explained in chapter 3) as they comforted 
themselves with religious laws and rituals of the temple. 

The next question in observation is encompassed in the final part of this good man’s 
work of taking him to the inn and promising to come back and check on his progress. If the 
Samaritan man was to invite this wounded traveler to his church on his second trip to the inn, 
what would be his response? To piggy-back on my earlier argument about combining the 
mission with evangelism while applying them separately, this parable sets the scene 
appropriately for their application. It is the mission of God to the community which includes us 
(Christians or Samaritan) as God creates the church along the way as we serve him. 

The situation in which the Samaritan found the wounded man required a person or a 
church which is missional. After the care which is propelled by God’s love for the community, 
the man may want to know why you cared when my fellow Jews left me to die. It is at this point 
that the Samaritan or in our case the Christian shares the reason for doing what he did or is 
doing; this is evangelism or sharing the good news. If the formula is applied correctly by first 
doing our mission outreach to these people in our community, evangelism will be the easiest 
thing in this approach. 

The number of churches closing down in this city and the nation is alarming as I 
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indicated earlier. The church is getting more and more disconnected from its community than 
ever before. My tour of this city indicated how far detached the church has moved apart from its 
neighbors both physically and spiritually. I have made numerous visits to these congregations 
with some closing during this study. A majority of the community has no involvement or 
anything to do with the church, and the church didn’t seem to care about knowing them either. 

As Dr. King expressed how in this parable Jesus intercepted the lawyers question in midair and 
placed it on the curve along the Jerusalem-Jericho road, so does this study. In this quest, I 
intercept and place Jesus’ question of who is a neighbor at the gates of the churches in Plainfield 
and ask, ‘what is the missing link between you and the community.’ 

Having expressed and suggested throughout this study the need for the church to wake up 
and arise to the occasion of mission and evangelism in their community, this paradigm begins to 
gain focus. As Rev. Scott warned against dishing out some food on a Saturday morning with a 
hired minimum wage immigrant, without getting physically involved will defeat the purpose. 
This would mean that the opportunity to complete the process of God’s call to the community is 
again short-lived. 

This work of linking the church and the community cannot be one sided; you cannot do 
one part of the mission and expect a complete result in bridging the gap between the two entities. 
It is therefore imperative for the missioners in our churches to step out and educate our 
congregation before it becomes too late. 

Could this point be the missing link which could reset the church to its original 
commission of going to the world and preach the good news of the kingdom accompanied with 
other works of mercy? Could this mission-evangelism call be the link which can help build the 
bridge between the church and the community? The burden of bridging the gap weighs heavier 
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on the church than it does the community; the church’s response to the needs of others and 
involvement in the community opens the doors of outreach to share God’s love and mercy with 
others. 


Way forward 

There is a saying that, ‘the true definition of insanity is doing the same thing over and 
over while expecting different results.’ The church can look away from the reality of its 
existence in the present day battle for survival; or face the matter head on and address the issues 
causing the disconnect. If what was inherited is not passing the acid test of today’s religious 
complexities, change then is not just an option but a life-saver in the barrage of information 
technology and philosophies opposed to the faith practice. From the oldest mainline 
denominations, to the newly establish non-denominational or non-allied Christian group, the 
spiritual deficit facing the Christian institution is alarming. 

In my final submission I would like to introduce a term ‘innovation’ in our way forward. 
To avoid redundancy, either to a person, group or an organization may need to awaken the 
genius within. Unleash the ingenuity of God’s people confined within the church walls to find 
more and better ways to connect with the community as they do God’s work. It’s not because the 
church is lacking in resourceful ideas, but the acquired deficiency which only conforms to the 
denominational traditions have besieged them indiscriminately for decades. Loyalty to religion, 
if taken to a certain extreme can stifle the group’s (members) talents and gifts. 

This contrast has become more and more evident between the mainline and charismatic 
or independent churches across America and the world. Mega-churches have discovered this tool 
and are currently applying it in their ministry outreach to the communities while maintaining 
their core values. They have become more innovative, apt to test things and are able to adjust to 
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the changing economy, culture and technology while retaining their orthodoxy. 

Roger Finke edited an interesting work with Rodney Stark on this subject of churches 

being innovative in order to keep from declining and dying. In their book. The Churching of 

America, 1776-2005: winners and losers in our religious economy , Finke and Stark analyze 

some interesting findings in which he says, 

Religious groups must find ways of adapting to ever-changing environments, 
without compromising their religious core beliefs; beliefs that define their 
interactions or relationship with supernatural. They must produce organizational 
innovations without compromising the faith. 136 

This innovation is creating a huge growth in attendance among the independent churches. 
In this observation, Fink indicates that the mainline denominations have been opposed to 
innovations being applied by the independent churches—innovative in terms of music, in terms 
of outreach, in small groups and social activities—and always returning to what they consider as 
their core or central teachings. He suggests that instead of fighting between mainline and 
independents, denominations can thrive by finding the sweet spot between consistency and 
change. Though churches may claim to be independent based on denominations or practice, they 
are connected in many ways other than denominational affiliations—especially by using the 
same religious network of publishers, videos, media. 

I am inclined to suggest that the church should go and do the first deeds. When I say the 
first deeds I mean the works of love, in the sense that God is love and it was out of this love 
(Agape) that we (human, sinners) were engrafted to his eternal plan. The parable explained 
above was used by Jesus to harmonize scriptures from Old Testament to the new, with an 
intention to summarize the law (Torah) with grace and love which crosses the boundaries of race 

136 Roger Finke and Rodney Stark, The Churching of America: 1776-2005: winners and losers in our 
religious economy , 2nd ed. (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers Univ. Press, 2005), 251-252. 
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or class. This study draws from historical analysis of the early church, to those who took over the 
mantle from the church fathers and to the revival times which unleashed a missionary wave to 
the ends of the earth. 

By applying the concepts established in this study, I am persuaded that the church and 
community can begin a new journey, drawing closer day by day. This does not mean 
compromising one’s religion or faith tradition, but rather establishing individual identity in the 
community. Caring for those in need first, and then sharing what you believe to be the good 
news. 

I have challenged the church in this community of Plainfield to do three things: be 
missional, as in caring for the physical needs of their neighbors in this community; evangelize to 
them as they give the reason for doing the good deeds to them; and to share God’s love with all 
by fellowshipping together during and after the worship service. In this case, they need to expand 
the worship experience to include the young generation (Millennials) so that they can grow to 
take over the church work and its ministry to their community. This sets the table for continuity, 
thus preventing the church from declining or closing as the baby boomers end their life’s journey 
and leadership in the church. 

Finally, my prayer is that these observations may not stay confined within the pages of 
this project, but instead be applied by the churches in this area and beyond in an effort to remedy 
its existence. As stated earlier that the churches which have already closed did not lack 
knowledgeable people or potential, but there was no motivation nor innovation. If they were 
willing to cross the denominational barriers to engage the culture with an open but authentic 
mind-set ready to reach out without compromising their faith in Jesus and the church as an agent 
of Gods kingdom on earth. 
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If the church will let go the rigid traditions inhibiting the growth in membership and 

involvement in community outreach, there could be a breakthrough in stopping this downward 

spiral facing the institution. I found out during this project that there were men and women in the 

past who sounded the alarm that the church is falling away from its original mission and 

commission but they did not pay attention. I feel it’s time for this information to go out to all the 

concerned to get an opportunity to apply it 

Truth can be beneficial and transforming if it’s given a chance to spread beyond the 

original camp. To echo the words of the printing press inventor, Johannes Gutenberg—whose 

prayer was that his invention would be used to spread the gospel 

Religious truth is captive in a small number of little manuscripts which guard the 
common treasures, instead of expanding them. Let us break the seal which binds 
these holy things; let us give wings to truth that it may fly with the Word, no 
longer prepared at vast expense, but multitudes everlastingly by a machine which 
never wearies to every soul which enters life.” 137 

I am convinced that the church can move from being a stranger in the community to a 
neighbor they can call upon and relate with anytime. 


137 History of the Church, “The Reformation,” 

http://www.becomingcloser.org/History/the_reformation.html (accessed February 12, 2012). 
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